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DISSERTATION 


An Investigation of the Significance of Kerygmatic Faith 
FOR the Program of Christian Education 


The controversy between content-centered and pupil-centered education 
has quieted among most Christian educators today. However, the relationship 
between the two is still unclear. This study is an attempt to evaluate the 
importance of the Christian heritage for Christian education and to determine 
its place in the educational process. 

R. C. Miller has stated that the center of the educational process is neither 
theology or the individual learner, but the two-fold relationship between God 
and the learner. He states that the clue for Christian education is the redis¬ 
covery of a relevant theology which will bridge the gap between content and 
method. Theologically, Paul Tillich seeks to unite these two with his method 
of correlation, the relatedness of kerygma and situation. Educationally, Lewis 
Sherrill seeks to correlate content and method with an analysis of the God- 
empowered indwelt community. 

This study investigates the kerygmatic element in Christian faith and 
interprets its significance for Christian education. First, it investigates and 
defines the nature of kerygmatic faith by an investigation into the documents 
of the early church. Next, it surveys the kerygmatic element in the history 
of the church. Finally, after review’ing the existential anxieties of man and 
relating them to the kerygmatic element, it attempts to give some directions 
for Christian education in the light of this investigation. 

Our findings indicate the crucial importance of the kerygmatic element 
in Christian education. To the degree that our conclusion is correct, the 
kerygmatic element of faith provides the basic determinant for the program 
of Christian education. Christian education can utilize many different melJiods, 
and it is related in part to other reli^ous and non-religious educational pro¬ 
grams, but the one essential and distinctive factor in Christian education is 
the kerygmatic element. 

Our findings may be summarized in four points. First, Christian educa¬ 
tion must begin with situational needs of people, but these needs must be 
considered as the inner central needs described by the term existential anxiety, 
the normal longings of the heart for meaning, purpose, and fulfillment. 
Second, Christian education has the task of relating the kerygma to these 
needs, for in the event of Jesus, who in his life, death, and resurrection is 
declared to be Christ and Lord, is the eternally valid answer for existential 
an:dety. Kerygma cannot be confined to a static conception of a past event, 
however, but is only kerygma in the light of a present relatedness within a 
loving community identified with the transcendent reality of Christ. Third, 
a kerygmatic community is a grouping of people who have foimd their anxi¬ 
eties confronted, and to a degree partially resolved, within this fellowship, 
and who witness to the significance of the kerygma as the source of the new 
relatedness. It is the human grouping which conveys meaning, purpose, and 
fulfillment to the individuals that come within it, and the group is the reality 
which the learner observes and exp^fences, but it is the testimony of this 
group that it is the transcendent reiatedness to God in Christ that empowers 
the community to function so as to uiidergird individuals with courage to 
face potentialities of existence in the face of existential anxiety. Finally, 
Christian education is the purposeful guidance of the kerygmatic community 
as it seeks to relate the two poles, existential anxiety and kerygma, so that 
the individual may affirm as an experiential fact a relatedness of meaning, 
purpose, and fulfillment. 
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THE PROBLERl AHD DEEIHITIOITS OE TERJJS 

For some years Christian education in the con¬ 
servative Protestant chiirches has received directives 
from two fronts, theology and general education. Theo¬ 
logians have said that the norm for Christian education 
must he the content of the Christian faith as found in 
its heritage, gospel, creeds, and scriptiaral accounts 
of God’s action in history, particularly as seen in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, General 
educators, on the other hand, have often said that the 
norm of Christian education must be the experiences of 
the learner in social interaction. Often Christian ed¬ 
ucation has had to choose one of these two directives 
to the exclusion of the other, or else have a dichotomy 
in theory and practice which leaves the program devoid 
of power. 


The Problem 

Brief history of the nroblem .—The religious ed 
ucator is constantly searching for better ways of ac¬ 
complishing his task. For some time the trend was for 
religious educators to look within the Christian faith 
and community itself for direction in the program of 
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Cbrlstlan education* This latter trend would not deny 
tlie valuable contributions that other disciplines can 
make to Christian education, nor turn its back upon pre¬ 
vious contributions from those fields* But it does 
maintain that latent within an understanding of the 
Christian faith itself lies the major hope for the pro¬ 
gram of Christian education* 

This latest trend has been a long time in the 
making* Religious education, as we now think of it, 
may be considered to have begun with Horace Bushnell* 
Challenging the revivalistic concept of conversion, 
Bushnell maintained "that the child is to grow up a 
Christian, and never know himsStlf as being otherwise*"^ 
Okie major determinants of such growth are the life and 
attitudes of the parents exerted because of the organic 
unity of the family, which bathes the child in its own 
feelings and attitudes, exerting an intimate power un¬ 
consciously, undersignedly, and without any purposed 
2 

control, Bushnell insisted that the historic position 
of the Christian church was for the continual guidance 
of the Holy Spirit throTigh the nozmal daily experiences 
of life* 

^Horace Buslmell, Christian Nurture (New York: 
Scribner*s Sons, 1876) ^ p* lo. 

^Ibid.,.pp* 26, 51, 93- 
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The q.uestion which Bushnell faced was 'this; "How 
does G-od work through Christ in the educational process 
for the salvation of mankind?" Religious educators 
have "been seeking a satisfactory explanation ever since. 

In answering this question, G, A, Coe was one of 

the chief exponents of those who sought the answer hy 

looking toward other disciplines for help. Trying to 

incorporate the insights of secular education, and John 

Dewey in particular, Coe maintained that the essential 

factors in religious education of any person were the 

person*^3 experiences in social interaction. 

Instead of attempting to transfer to the child mind 
certain truths that we hope will enter into his ex¬ 
perience in a vital manner at some indefinite fu¬ 
ture time, we help him to define, understand, and 
improve something that he is already doing and 
enjoying,^ 

Religious education was to he organized around social 
experience. 

Coe was severely criticized for following the 
creative process so far that subject matter, biblical 
content, and theology seemed to be ignored. The com¬ 
ment of E, G, Homrighausen is tjrpical of such ciriticisns 
Religious education is now a "part of general education 

^George Albert Coe, A Social Theory of Religious 
Education (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 195?), 

^ B2. 

« 
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wi-th no particular tru*ch. of its own. ” 

Harrison S. Elliott is one of the ablest and 
latest exponents of the group that seeks its primary- 
cues for religious education from the area of general 
education. Defending experience-centered religious ed¬ 
ucation against what he calls neo-orthodox interpreta¬ 
tions, he says: 

Religious education therefore is not an education 
with a fixed and predetermined content. There is 
no one true interpretation of the Christian relig¬ 
ion which it is its f-unction to transmit. Rather, 
religious education is an enterprise in which his¬ 
torical experiences and conceptions are utilized 
in a process by which individuals and groups come 
to experiences and convictions which are meaningf-ul 
for them to day. 5 

Objecting to those who wo-uld use the insights of modem 
religious educators as techniques and methods for con¬ 
veying fixed content and time honored doctrines, he puts 
the case clearly: 

It is thus evident that for those with an education¬ 
al approach, an experience-centered religious ed¬ 
ucation is far more than an improved methodology for 
making a certain religious interpretation understood 
so that it may be appropriated by individuals 6r 
groups. It represents their convictions as to the 
process thro-ugh which the Cj^ristian religion has 
developed and through which Christian experience 


^E. G. Homrighausen, "The Real Problem of Relig¬ 
ious Education," Religious Education . XXXIV, Ho. 1, 
(Janusiry—March 1939) • 

S. Elliott, Can Religious Education Be 
Christian (New York: The MacmiJLlan Company, 1940), p. 33J3. 
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has been realized, '*Learning in and throngh ex¬ 
perience" is not a pedagogical slogan, invented by- 
progressive educators. It is rather a statement of 
the way mankind has found out everything which is 
known and has made whatever progress has been at¬ 
tained, All knowledge has grown out of man's ex¬ 
perience with nature and human beings,® 

Religion is no exception to this dependence upon 
learning throug^h experience. Everything that man 
knows about God has grown out of his experience in 
the world and out of his reflections upon the man¬ 
ifestations of Grod in nature and in h-uman life. 

God did not become known by some single and complete 
revelation,' 

Elliott claims that 

The present issues do not concern the importance of 
the Christian heritage in religious education which 
is Christian. They concern rather how that heri¬ 
tage is to be used,® 

However, the present study makes the point that 
the "importance of the Christian heritage" is precise¬ 
ly the issue. The life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, who the Christian Faith declares is Christ and 
Lord, are the "saving acts" of God, are fixed, prede¬ 
termined, and the very gro\znd of the ongoing experi¬ 
ence process with which Christian education is con¬ 
cerned, Elliott has stated his attitude toward the 
place of the Christian heritage when he says that 

subject matter in such an experience-centered pro¬ 
cess is recognized as the record and interpretation 


^Ibid. '^ Ibid .. p. 311. 

^ Ibid ., p. 309. 
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of significant es^erience in the area under con¬ 
sideration or as data pertinent to understanding or 
solving the iimediate prohl^, to be understood and 
used in its bearing upon the situation of the indi- 
Vidus*! or the group,9 

He is consistent therefore wh^ he says that "religious 
education therefore is not an education ^th a fixed 
and predetermined content,"^® 

!Ehe present study takes the position that such 
a view of religious education ipi^ch calls itself Chris- 
tain is little more than an extension of general edu¬ 
cation, with no particular truth of its own. Christian 
education then becomes estranged from Christo centric 
theology, because it has substituted a theological po¬ 
sition about Christ in ^^lich Christ has no essential 
position, Such a concept of religious education can¬ 
not be used in the church without rewriting the church'b 
concept of itself and its task, She Christian heritage, 
as to its importance and its use, is exactly the issue 
for those ^o feel that the norm of Christian education, 
as well as in the Christian faith and life generally, 
must be found in the heritage centering ±n the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, who is Christ the 
Iiord, 

It is not necessary to attack the so-called 
^ Ibid .. p. 316, ^^ Ibld ,. p, 310, 
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pupil—cen1;eredj or life—cen-tered, or eaperience-^center— 
ed teaching in order to support tlie view that the his¬ 
torical events of scriptiare are central and normative 
for Christian education« C. Miller is one ^o is 

critical of the way the Christian heritage has heen 
used hy religious educators» yet he feels that the "life 
centered, or experience—centered teaching is sound psy— 
chhdjxgically, pedagogioally, and philosophically« It 
is the natural and qui<^e3t way to learn, He wishes 

to preserve the sound achievements of educators in the 
past and present, hut also wishes to ground education 
in a theology which is hihlical, 

Theology in the background; faith and grace in the 
foreground mi^t well be the slogan for t3iis new 
point of view* The center of the educational pro<e - 
essc is ne±^a»r theology nor the individual learner* 
The purpose^ of Christian education is to place God 
at the center and to bring the individual into the 
ri^t relationship with God and his fellows with 
the peri^ective of. the fundamental Christian truths 
^out all of life****^ 

The center of the curricultm is a twofold relation¬ 
ship between God and the learner. The curriculum 
is both God—centered and eaqperience—centered. The¬ 
ology must be prior to the curriculum! Theology is 
" truth-about-God-in-relation-to-man. "2-3 

The new task is to make theology relevant, realiz¬ 
ing that the goal of Christian education is Chris- 
tain truth, that truth may be acquired only through 


^Bandolph Cruap Miller, The Clue to Cb yia-tiart 
gducation (New York: Charles Scrihner»s ^ons, 19523^ p. 
viil, TT 

^^jDbid,, pp, 7—8. l3 lbid .* p, 5. 
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the Interpretation of experience, and that ^ 'be>- 
come Christians only as we use t 2 *uth to place our¬ 
selves in commitment to the living God revealed to 
us in Jesus. Christ and throu^ the fellowship of 
the church*-*-^ 

Miller states his answer for an adequate Chris— 
tain education program most succinctly in the following 
sentence: 

The clue to Christian education is the rediscovery 
of a revelvant theology indiich will bridge the gap 
between content and method, providing the back¬ 
ground and perspective of Christian truth by ^i^ch 
the best methods and content will be used as tools 
to bring the learners into the rig^t relationship 
with the living God who is revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ, using the guidance of parents and the fel¬ 
lowship of life in the church as the env^onment in 
which Christian nurture will take place 

The clue whicdi Miller refers to, a relevant the¬ 
ology which unites method and content, is what Paul 
Tillich speaks about in his concept of the method of 
correlation. On the one hand, kerygmatic theology em¬ 
phasizes the tinchangeable truth of the message, kerygna, 
over against the changing demands of the situation. 
Every theology or interpretation of the situation is 
subjected to the criterion of the Christian message so 
that the relativities of the human situation do not 
obscure the eternal truths.On the other hand, the 


^ ^Ibid ,« p. 17. ^^ Ibid ., p. 15. 

^Saul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 19$l), I, 5. ‘ 
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IxtssLan sHmation caimoi; be negXeetedt because only coxu>- 
a^ous pafticlpai;lon in tbe situation can keep tbe free¬ 
dom izgolied in tbe genuine kerygma from becoming an or¬ 
thodox fixation* 

Tillich seeks to unite message and siitoation by 
use of the method of correlation. He tries to correlate 
the questions iii^lied in the situation with the answers 
ijo^lied in the message. The answers, he maintains, are 
not derived from the questions, nor the answers left un¬ 
related to the questions< "It correlates questions and 
answers, situation and message, human existence and di¬ 
vine manifestation."^^ That the Christian message is 
itself the answer to the questions implied in every hu¬ 
man existence is a Christian theological assertion« If 
it is time, the present writer feels that it is the clue 
for a relevant theology for which ISiller seeks. This 
theology formulates the questions isplied in human ex¬ 
istence together with the answers isplied in divine 
self "manifestation. 

This is a circle which drives man to a point where 
question and answer are not separated. This point, 
however, is not a moment in time. It belo^^s to 
man*s essential being, to the unity of finitude with 
the infinity in w^ch he was created and from which 

he is separated, 

17 Ibid ., p. b. ^ ^Ibid. . p. 61. 
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Xhe answer ii^lled in tlie event of revelation are 
meaningful only in so far as they are in correlation 
with questions concerning the i^ole of our e 2 :istenc€^ 
with existential questions^ Only those who have ex¬ 
perienced the shock of transitoriness» the anxiety 
of their finitude, the threat of nonheing» can undez^ 
stand ^idiat the notion of God means< Only those who 
have experienced the tragic anibigaities of oiur his¬ 
torical existence can understand what the symbol of 
the Kingdom of God means,^9 

I«ewis J, Sherrill is one of the latest proponents 
of a relationship theology as background for Christian 
education. Secular society and education may teach us 
much, he feels» hut Christian education must draw its 
inspiration from the peculiar genius of Christian com¬ 
munity and life. !Dhe unique nature of Christian edu¬ 
cation derives entirely from the unique nature of the 
Christian faith, 

!Qiis is so for Sherrill because the Christian 
community is the scene of the redemptive ministry of 
the human self. Here is where God confronts man in re— 
den^tive self-disclosure,^^ !Che human self, living in 
anxiety and under threat for its very existence, is 
confronted in the Christian coBsnunity by revelation, 
which is the confrontation of God in His movement 


^9 xbid~ ,, pp, 61-62. 

^^Lewis J, Sherrill, The Gift of Power (Hew York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955)> p# xi. 

^ ^Ibid ., p, 90, 


9 
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trasacd“the hxmiaxi self with a redemptive purpose, 

Sherrill accepts cos^letely the findings of gen¬ 
eral education and the other disciplines^ namely 9 that 
becoming is hy virture of relationships. 

The self is formed in relationship with others. If 
it becomes de-formed 9 it becomes so in relationship 
with others. If it becomes re-formed or transform¬ 
ed 9 that too will be in its relationships ,23 

Thus 9 relevation 9 since it is redemptive in nature 9 oc¬ 
curs only idiere fellowship exists. iHie human predica¬ 
ment is one of conflict 9 self—doubt 9 and guilt-ridden 
estrangement. Until one is accepted in relationship 
with another 9 just as he is 9 he cannot begin to accept 
himself. The relevance of relevation lies in the fact 
that divine disclosure fits the human need 9 and can 
call foirth the capacities of the self,^^ Christian ed¬ 
ucation then is not God—centered or man—centered 9 but 
is bi—polar; it is concerned with the meeting between 
God and man 9 and the tension of this encounter, TVii a 
meeting between God and man 9 and the tension of this 
meeting, is the scene ^ere fellowship exists, and it 
is the inherent nature of the church to be the scene of 
this redeB 5 >tive fellowship. The task of Christian edu¬ 
cation, then, is to guide the church so as to facilitate 

^^Ibid ,9 chap. 4. ^^Ibid,, p. 45, 

^^Ibid,, phap, 54 
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the dynamics move tlie self to respond to God wltli 

25 

the *yes' of faiths Christian education takes place 
only where God encounters man, ^^ilch Is throT 2 ^ commu¬ 
nity, for there the process of Interaction between per¬ 
sons sets up the dynamics of relationship either con¬ 
structively or destructively. 

Although there are many who contest this trend 
In the conservative Protestant churches towards a prac¬ 
tice of Christian education grounded In a more biblical 
theology. It Is the position of this study that the in¬ 
sists of general education and the various disciplines 
must be utilized together with the distinctive Insists 
derived from within the Christian faith and community. 

It Is Christian faith and coimmmlty which must give the 
peculiar directives for the program of education called 
Christian. 

Statement of the nroblem ,—The purpose of this 
study Is to Investigate the nature of the kerygmatlc 
element In the Christian faith and to Interpret Its 
significance for the task of Christian education, ^e- 
clflcally. It seeks to do three things; Pirst, It In¬ 
vestigates a33d defines the nature of keirygmatlc faith 
by an Investigation of the documents of the early chur^ 

^^ Ibld ,, p, 163. 
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Second, It Investigates tlie kerygmatlc element of Chris¬ 
tian faith in the history of Christian education* 
nall.y, it atten^ts to show the vital relationship be¬ 
tween the Christian heritage and man's existential sit¬ 
uation, and to point out some directions which a pro<- 
gram of Christian education ou^t to take so as to 
guide people toward an experiential appreciation and 
vital affirmation of the kerygmatic faith< 

The study assumes that one of the ma^or issues 
in religious education is the place of the Christian 
heritage in an educational program called Christian. 

In attempting to develop a program of Christian edu¬ 
cation it has constantly been necessary to ask the 
question ^THhat is the heart and center of the faith 
called Christian?" Some types of religious education 
are simply incompatible with a biblical xuiderstanding 
of f8d.th, the church, and its work. That is, the type 
of instruction given presupposes a certain concept of 
f^th and the church. Therefore, the church must in¬ 
sist that only that kind of instruction be given which 
has possibility of leading toward realization of that 
kind of faith and church visualized in its own self— 
concept. The Christian faith as held by a church it¬ 
self must determine the goal of its teaching in the 
li^t of its own self-understanding. Then, and only 
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tlien, may Iflie insights of other disciplines hie utilized 
in making such goals attainable, 

In this study an atten^t has been made to discov¬ 
er and restate the nature of Ghristian faith and the 
nature of man's problems in such an inclusive way that 
the relationship between the two may surest education¬ 
al procedures which may be utilized in guiding people 
toward a more rewarding faith« 

^Definitions of Terms Used in This Paper 
Zerygma , —The usual definition of kerygma is 
used in this Kerygma is the content of early 

Christian preaching^ the message of the preacher« This 
content is historical3.y defined as an event, the action 
of Grod in the person Jesus, who in his life, death, and 
resurrection is declared to be Christ and Iiord, This 
content may or may not be what Jesus considered central, 
or what some consider central today, bat it is what the 
early church considered central and all—determinative 
for its own existence, as evidenced in scripture^ 

Kerygma has the eidditional quality of being the 
passionate proclamation by a witness that this content 
had had ultimate significance for himself. This quality 
is not incidental to kerygma. It is possible to say 
that ^erever preaching is spoken of in the New Testament 
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It al^eays carries witli it the ia^lication of "good 
tidings" proclaimed« Fsissionate involvement with the 
historically defined content is part of kerygma« 

Existential. -—Existential refers to existence 
or being in its v^oleness« Beality is existential, 
and therefore it can only be approached by man by in¬ 
volvement of the whole individual as a feeling, willing 
thinking, and acting organism^ fhat which is described 
as existential always connotes the incongruity of actu¬ 
ality and potentiality, the estrangement between ^dxat 
is and what could be., and the awamess of infinity de¬ 
spite finitude. Therefore, existential moment is in¬ 
volvement in that moment of existence, neither past nor 
future but not unrelated to both, in which T of ex¬ 
istence is in the balance. Existential situation is 
that situation in which all of life in its fullness 
confronts one. Every moment and situation is existen¬ 
tial, but usually the term is reserved in this study 
for the moment or situation which puts one face to face 
with the ultimate questions of life. 

Existential anxiety .—Existential anxiety is the 
normal anxiety iuheirent in being human. It is inherent 
in a growing person facing each his own life and life 
in society« It is concomitant with love, freedom and 
courage, It is both inevitable and desirable. It is 
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inevitable 'becaose man is finite and sret able to tran¬ 
scend his finltude in Ills hopes, always becoming and 
yet never so con^letely as he desires, free and yet 
bound with inadequaoy. It is desirable because it is 
a pre-con<^ttion of growth even thou^ it has the capac¬ 
ity to retard growth, and it is an aspect of being 
truly human even thou^ it constantly prompts one to 
deny this humanity^ 

In this dissertation existential anxiety does 
not connote neurotic or abnormal anxiety even though 
it can become tlmt, nor does it convey any sense of 
negative value ;}udgement« Bather, it is descriptive of 
that hind of existence which is aware of both one's po¬ 
tential and his actual, ^ndiat he could be and what he is, 
and therefore is necessary pre-condition for further 
growth. 

Nor is existential anxiety here something to be 
solved, avoided, or overcome; rather, it is to be ful¬ 
filled in such a way as to realize greater meaning and 
purpose in life and therefore to open greater existen¬ 
tial anxiety as potentiality grows, Oftie anxiety of 
existence is that to which kerygma speaks meaningfully. 
As kerygma answers existentisG. anxiety, kerygmatic faith 
is affirmed. 
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Jagperiefitial —As used here the term "e^erlen— 
tlal" refers to that ^dilch has happened to a person, 
the establishing of the validity of a truth hy personal 
eiz^irical data« Whether the truth cnn he logically 
explained or understood does not determine its valid¬ 
ity; only if the truth has motivational value for a 
person and claims the alligience of the nsbiole person 
can a truth he said to he established experientially. 
Therefore, for a truth to he experientially conceived 
it must of necessity mean passionate involvement. 

Truths that are affirmed on the basis of ex¬ 
periential verification are always relational truths. 
Such truth always has a significance for one's whole 
being, and has relational hearing toward one * s own 
self, his imnediate local situation, toward the cosmos, 
and God, The goal of the educational task is never 
assent to true ideas however lofty they may he. Rather, 
the goal is the affirmation based on experiential ver¬ 
ification of a relational situation which conveys mean¬ 
ing and purpose and in ^diich one already to a degree 
participates• 

Kerygmatic faith .—^Kerygmatic faith is more than 
a static concept of the past event, the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus. Eerygmatic faith is the 
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at1:e station of an experiential relationship ^th the 
living CShrist, the Lord of all life, enconntered within 
a kerygmatie eoiBBnmity, the church. It is not a fully 
thou^t out rationalization of the faith. Bather, it 
is a declaration that whereas estrangement from Gk>d and 
enslavement in human inability to help oneself has been 
ones condition, one now has to a degree experienced the 
liberating power of the living, present, reigning Lord 
of life who has overcome the estrangements and enslave¬ 
ments of life and death through the power of God in 
Christy 

Eerygmatic fsuLth is a dynamic involvement in the 
community of the Spirit under the lordship of Christ. 
Kerygmatic faith is being in the state of being grasped 
within a situation in a community which is intexpreted 
as resulting from God’s loving and redeeming work. 
Kerygmatic faith therefore makes a two-sided affirma¬ 
tion. Pirst, it affirms that God in the kerygma an¬ 
swers existential anxiety. Second, it affirms that a 
human community answers existential anxiety. Both say 
the same thing, that a human fellowship speaks to one’s 
existential situation and that this relationship is the 
empowering of God who transcends that relationship and 
who has called it into being. Kerygmatic faith declares 
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•bhal; the past event of the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus confirms him as Christ forever and has signif¬ 
icance for one's present and future existence throu^ 
having incorporated one in a living fellowship en^jower- 
ed by God, 


& 
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CHAPTER II 


A STUDY OF TH3 KE5RYGMATIC ELEMEITT IN THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Introduction 

The present chapter atten^ts to discover and re¬ 
state the nature ot Christian faith by investigating 
the records of the early church* It does this in order 
to define the task of Christian education. Programs of 
Christian education must be sound not only educationally 
and psychologically, but also biblically and theologi¬ 
cally, Programs must be grounded in biblical theology. 
Likewise, the church must continually evaluate itself 
from the biblical theological point of view. If both 
of these are done, instzuction will not be at variance 
with the church which it seeks to serve. 

The church, however, is determined by its message. 
Historically, a group of people did not decide after 
some preliminary discussion to organize a church; rather, 
they discovered that they already existed as a church 
because something had happened to bring them together 
into a common fellowship* They did not decide on a 
message to proclaim; rather, they already had a message, 
for the message itself was the cause of their being to¬ 
gether, They never had to decide on the content of 
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■felieir teacliing, for "-tliey coiild no-fe but speak of wliat 

T 

they bad seen and beai^" Later, cburcb organization 
bad to be developed, content bad to be standardized and 
Interpreted, and writings were utilized in tbe develop¬ 
ment of metbodology for teaching others. But organiza¬ 
tion, content, and methods were all determined by tbe 
given message, tbe historical events, which were ex- 
perientially affirmed by the early C5hristians, 

Christian education is education by the church. 
The cburcb continually seeks to better understand its 
faith and to fulfill the potential power of its faith. 

In this task it utilizes the insights of modem dis¬ 
ciplines to help in its self-understanding and to help 
individual learners eaqperiential^Ly appreciate and grow 
in faith. 

Our first task is therefore historical. What was 
the basis of the dynamic faith responsible for Chris¬ 
tendom? What was the message, or kerygma, of tbe early 
Christians? What did they believe? What was their 
self-understanding, as individuals and as a church? To 
these questions we turn our attention in this chapter 
in order to understand what the church thinks of itself 
so as to be prepared for its task of helping persons 
for meaningftal participation in it, 

^Acts 4:20, 
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The Kerygma of tlie Early Church 

The kerygma is fhe conteni: of early preaching 
evidenced in the New Testament .—In this section our 
purpose is to determine the essential content of the 
early Christian faith as seen in early Christian preach¬ 
ing as it appears in the New Testament. This content, 
called kerygma, is the message which the preacher pro¬ 
claims to his listeners. Our attempt here is not to 
describe the kerygma of Jesus, for his preaching or 
teaching is preseorved for us only within the framework 
of the writings and life of the early church. Whether 
it has been xJreserved for us correctly and according to 
Jesus' own point of view is not within the scope of the 

present study. Other disciplines must answer that 

2 

question. John Knox and Rudolf Bultmann-' both dis¬ 
cuss this question thoroughly. The present task is to 
discover the kerygma as it was proclaimed in the early 
church and came to be recorded in the New Testament, 

The problem of using "The Gospels" as sources 
f.or discovering the kerygma. —The Gospels were not 
written to present the kerygma to imbelievers. They 

2 

John Knox, The Early Church and the Coming 
Great Church (New York: Abingdon—Cokesbury If’ress, 1955) t 
chap. 2. 

^Ruldolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953), 1^ 1—2, 
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were wrl't'ten for 'the edlfica'tlon of those aljready part¬ 
ly cpmaltted to Christ and in need of further instruc¬ 
tion, 

fOie Gospels presuppose the kerygna and on the 
basis of it e:^and on the details for the readers' 
further enlightment as Luke 1:4 so specifically points 
out. However, the Gospels themselves leave us in some 
doubt as to the exact na'ture of the kerygma, even 
thou^ they contain it and presuppose it on every page. 
Because the Gospels were written at relatively late 
dates and do not intend to make the initial present¬ 
ation of the' kerygma, it is difficult to prove from 
them alone the exact nature of the kerygma of the early 
church, A s'tudy of the Gospels only leaves doubt about 
the nature of the kerygma: Is it Jesus' teachings. 

His passion. His person, or something else? 

However, x^en we turn to the rest of the Hew 
Testament the situation is different. The Acts of the 
Apostles throu^out refers to preaching by significant 
persons in the early church. We shall see, however, 
that we must be prepared to interpret the Act criti¬ 
cally, The epistles of Paul also must be interpreted 
critically, but, because they are the earliest writings 
available in the Hew Testament and openly e'vi.dence what 
the kerygma was, at least for Paul, we shall begin our 
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study with his epistles. 

The kerygffia in Paul*s writings ,All of Paul's 
epistles are ad^essed to people who have already heard 
the gospel, and, therefore, assume that they know al¬ 
ready what the kerygma is. But as Paul deals with the 
theological and ethical problems of the churches, he 
constantly reminds them of what the gospel is in which 
-they believe, and on the basis of that gospel draws im¬ 
plications for their benefit, 

First Corinthians particularly is addressed to 
people concerned with holding to the kerygma and seeing 
its practical implications for Christian living. There¬ 
fore, he must remind them that "it pleased God through 
the folly of what we preach to save those who believe,"^ 
What is the content of that preaching? He quickly re¬ 
minds them of what it was: "we preach Christ crucified55 
A little later he reminds them that the only foundation 
for Christians is that which he has already laid for 

g 

them, which is Jesus Christ, Whatever he or anyone 
else builds in expanding upon this faith, it can only 
be on this basic foundation and no other. 

In the same epistle Paul reminds them more 

Cor, 1:21, Cor, 1:23, 

Cor, 3s11* 
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specifically of what they had "received,” which was the 

gospel which he had "delivered" to them. 

How, I would remind you, hrethren, in what terms I 
preached to you the gospel, ... For I delivered 
to you as of first importance what I also received,' 

The content of what he received was 

that Christ died for our sins in accordance with 
the scriptures, that he was huried, that he was 
raised on the third day in accordance with the 
scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then 
to the twelve,° 

Then Paul adds: 

Then he appeared to more than five himdred hrethren 
at one time , , , then he appeared to James, then 
to all the apostles. Last of all, as to one un¬ 
timely horn, he appeared also to me, 9 

Bultmann does not accept this passage as keryg- 
ma.^^ However, he does this because he feels that the 
list of eye-witnesses is being invoked to prove the 
resurrection, as though the article of faith about the 
resurrection could establish another article of faith 
about the redemptive efficacy of the cross. He is 
right in contending that you cannot establish one arti¬ 
cle of faith by invoking another. But to conclude that 
this passage is not kerygma on this basis is 

Cor. 15:1,3. Cor. 15:5-5. 

Cor, 15:6-8. 

B'ultmann, Ker.v^a and Myth, ed, H. W. 

Bartsch (London: SPCK, 1953)» pp« 39» 112, 
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insufficient. Fo article of faith can stand separate 
from any other. It does not matter here whether Paul is 
arguing to establish his owa apostolic claims, the resxir— 
rection, the efficacy of the cross, or the implications 
he later points out about the spirituaQ. body. Our point 
here is that Paul could "^appeal''’ to a conmon body of 
belief which he had "received," which he had "preached" 
to them, and which was so much a part of their faith 
that other considerations began with it. "Whether then 
it was I or they, so we preach and so you believed, 

H, C, Dodd'^'^ thinks that this section in I Corinthians 
15 is a formula "received" by Paul and other Christians 
in their introduction to Christianity, just as Paul 
here states. Martin jDibelius^^ says that Paul learned 
and repeated this formula "wwrd by word." In Romans, 

Patil writes to a church which he has never visited, but 
which has received the kerygma and is noted for its 
loyalty and faith. It is Paul’s purpose in the future 
to visit this church, and he writes this epistle to 
introduce himself and "his gospel," In order to gain 

^^I Cor. 15:11. 

12 

C, Hj Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its 
Developments (New York; Harper and brothers, 193b>, p, 13, 

13 

Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel 
(New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935) » lo. 
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an ear for lals lie appeals to tliat which they 

already hellsTre, In this way he seeks to accredit him¬ 
self to th^ as an apostle who adTrocates rlg^t doctrine* 
Therefore, only after affirming what they have in common 

does he present his own Ideas* Seasoning In this manner, 

14 

he compliments them upon their faith, thus hoping to 
win their acceptance and an ear for his thou^ts* 

In his Introduction he appeals to a common for¬ 
mula or expression of faith. He does not have to argue 
for this section, for it is not "my gospel," hut the 
data of the Soman's faith, and the faith of the vdiole 
early Christian church* ^5, 16 

The go^el of God which he promised beforehand 
throu^ his prophets In the holy scrlptxares, the 
gospel concerning his Son, who was descended from 
David according to the flesh, ax]d designated Son of 
God in power according to the ^irlt of holiness by 
his resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our 
Iiord*17 

Because the terminology of this section Is not charac¬ 
teristic of Paul's other writings, and the reference to 
Davldlc descent Is not part of Paul's usual argument. 

It appears that he Is drawing from a common expression 
of faith a primitive formula basic to the kerygma* 

^^Rom* 1:8* 

ISpodd, OP* clt »« p. 14* 

^%ultmaan. Theology of the New Tes isMaeni;* p. 49 , 
l^Rom, 1:1-4* 
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In Romans 8 ^^ Paul makes an appesil to tke faith 

whieli they already have* When Paul asks, ”' 9 rlll he not 

give US all things with him?,” he bases his answer on 

their helief^^ that ”He who did not ^are his Son hut 

20 

gave him up for us all.” Later» he again appeals to 

what they already heUeve: * , . , it is God vho justi¬ 
fies. lid it Christ Jesiis who died, yes, who was raised 

from the dead, who is at the ri^t hand of God, who in— 

21 

deed intercedes for us?” The sequence that Christ 
died, was raised and is at the right hand of God inter¬ 
ceding for us appears to be ehsdaoteristie of early 
preaching and basic to the kerygma. 

Paul says the ”word of faith which we preach” 
is near you when ”you confess with your lips that 
Jesus is the Lord and believe in your heart that God 
raised him from the dead," and this is your salvation. 
Paul says that the reason Christ died and lives again 
is "that he mi^t be Lord both of the dead and the 


^®Rom. 8:31-34. 

^^That this is their "belief" is not to be dis¬ 
puted. It is a "fact” in a most objective and histor¬ 
ical sense. It is impossible, however, to prove t^t 
"what" they believed is objectively and historiC€dly 
true. Christians ought not, snd caxmot, argue that it 
can be objectively and historically proven as true. 
However, that they "believed" this to be true ought to 
be, and is, objectively and historically established. 

^Eom. 8:32. ^^Rom. 8:33-34. ^^Rom. 10:8-1Q. 
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23 

living*” Another ftmctlon of (Xbrist Is iiomedlately y 

added when he say’s, ”we shall all sfand before the 

24* 

^ndgaent seat of God? Shis is related to what he hasas 

said earlier: ” « « * on that day when^ according to my 

gospely God iv^ges the secrets of men by C^ist Jesns.*^ 

She evidence, which has been an too horriedly 

presented here, shows that Panics preaching contains 

these fundamental ideas: Christ is cracified, who died 

for our sins, was a descendeht of David, buried, was 

raised, all according to the scriptures, now is 

Lord, at the ri^t hand of God, interceding for us as 

Judge and Savior< It will be our purpose in the sec* 

tion "Confessions of Paith" to show tiiat aJi of this is 

summed up in the confession "Jesus Christ our Ziord«" 

To be Lord meant that he broti^t the present evil age 

27 

to a close when he gave himself for us, and by virtue 
of his death and resurrection brought the ^orious age 
to come* The significance of "according to the scrip* 
tures" is precisely that all the elements included in 
what the prophets foretold about the Day of the Lord in 
the Old Testament are seen in this kerygma about Jesus 

^^Rom, 14:9* ^Som* 14:10, 

^^Rom* 2:15. ^Som. 1:4, 

^'^Gal, 1:4, 
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Christy The age to come has^jiamed^ for to be Iiord 
&e^s to be the Lord of the new age by wstritoe of his 
death and resarreetlon, which are the fulfillment of 
prophecy, 

The agre«aent between Panl and early nhylgiri««i~ 
Was the herygma which Paul preached consistent 
with that of the rest of the early church? Althou^ 

Paul Is distinctive In his understanding of the gospel, 
and had real difficulty contesting the faith with 
others, Paul's kerygma was basically In agreement with 
the earliest churCh* However, the significance of that 
kerygma was quite different for him than for many others, 
and this weua the reason for his constant stru^^e with 
other early Christians, The differences in Implications 
\idilch he drew from the kerygma accounts for his contin¬ 
ual appeal to the common kery^ia believed by all, 

Paul himself claims that "the gospel tdilch was 
prea^ed by me Is not man's gospel, Por 1 did not 
receive It from man, nor was I tao^t It, but It came 
throu^ a revelation of Jesus Christ," This revela¬ 
tion came as insight as he struggled with his own ex¬ 
periences and those of the Christians. But this does 

2 ^Gal, l5ll. 
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not mean that the basic kerygma of* his faith was pecul¬ 
iar to him and was not shared by others, 

Paul hlmsfelf tells us of visiting Cephas after 
29 

three years at which time he stayed two weeks with 
him and undoubtedly discussed the faith, which was the 
real reason for his being there. Further, after four¬ 
teen years Paul "laid before them [Peter, James^ and 
John] the gospel \(diich I preach among the gentiles, 
with the result that- "those who were of repute added 
nothing to me"; but "gave to me and Barnabas the ri^t 
hand of fellowship," Further, in I Corinthians 15, 

Paul claims to have "received" the tradition reported 
there, and then adds that "whether then it was I or 
they [he has previously mentioned the apostles], so 
we preach and so you believed." Not only Paul, but 
others also, he claims, preach that he "received" and 
"delivered" to them. Further, although the whole 
letter to the Romans is addressed to a congregation 
which he had not previously visited or written to, he 
still can appeal to a data of faith from which he can 
argue to make his own point. Therefore, our conclusion 
is that if Paul had any argument with other Christians, 
it was not essentially over the content of their 

^^Gal. 1:18. 2:1-10. 
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preaching, the kerygma, bat over the ii^li cations de-' 
rived from it. 

If our conelnsion is correct, then it is also 
true that the kerygma must have been co^on very early 
in the church, at the latest a few years after the res- 
urrection, She tradition whi<^ Paul received most have 
been received no later than-on his first visit to 
Jerusetlem,^^ which could not be later than seven or 
ei^t years after the resurrection. It is more likely 
that he received it in connection with his conversion, 
which probably occurred only from two to four years 
after the resurrection. Paul, however, must have known 
something of the kerygma prior to his conversion and 
had the basis for it, so that we can be sure that the 
kerygma did not originate with We can safely as¬ 

sume that the kerygma, as seen in Paul's writings, is 
close to the sottrce of its formation'^ both in time and 
content, 

The kerygma in Acts ^—jBie kerygma is easier to 
/ imcover in the Acts of the Apostles than in the writing 
of Paul, The writer of the Acts is concerned to show 

^^Gal, 1:18, 

32 

Dodd, cit ,. p, 16, 

^^Pibelius, on. cit ., pp, 18—19, 
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a definite scheme, "both as to the kerygma and to the 

whole history of the church. We shall deal with this 

34 

in more detail in later sections and shall limit 

ourselves here to a consideration of the contents of 

the sermons contained in the Acts. 

The Acts of the Apostles was written possibly 

about A.D 90—100. Dodd believes, however, that the 

speeches in the early part may be good representations 

of the kerygma of the church at Jerusalem at a very 

early period.Peter's first speech on the Day of 
37 

Pentecost has the same order and content as his 
speech to the people following the healing of the lame 
man,to the Sanhedrin after the arrest,the doublet 
of that speech,"^® and his speech to Cornelius 
Therefore, we shall illustrate the kei^gma common to 
all of them by examining the first speech. 

The speech begins, "This is what was spoken by 
the prophet Joel." That is, the age of fulfillment has 
dawned, the Messianic age has arrived. This 

^^ Supra . pp. 1-7 in chapter on Initiation, 

^^Dodd, OP. cit .B p. 21. 

Dibelius, op. cit .. p. 16. 

^'^Acts 2:14-39. ^^Acts 3:12-26. 

Acts 4:8-12. ^®Acts 5:17-40. ^^Acts 10:34-43. 
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sliOTOn. to liave taken place throng tke 'blrtb., ministry, 
deatk and resurrection of Jesus, i^o is the Christ: 

"God «oiQ.d set one af his [David*s3 descendents upon 
the throne,** **a man attested to you by God mith ml^ty 
works and wonders and signs,** **delivered up, crucified, 
killed,** **but God raised him up,** all according to the 
divine plan and foreknowled^* Because of this, Jesus 
has been exalted at the ri^t hand of God, Lord of 
powers in heaven and earth: *'Exalted at the right hand 
of God** as foretold in Psalm 110, Iffow the Holy Spirit 
has been poured out upon the church as sign of Christ *s 
present power and ^ory: *'He has poured out this (the 
Holy ^irit) nhich you see and hear,** Pinsdly, there 
is the appeal for repentance, forgiveness, and promise 
of the Holy ^irit and salvation, which is the life of 
the Age to Come: **Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness 
of your sinsi and you shall receive the . gift df the 
Holy Spirit.** Shis pattern is seen in each of the 
speeches. 

Acts places little stress upon the ejected ad<- 
vent of the Lord,^^ The stress is that the 

^^Qnly Acts 3:20-21sdlndes toil, and only Acts 
10:42 refers to his being Judge of the g.uick and the 
dead. 
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unprecedented has already happened, God has visited and 
redeemed His people; the eschaton, the final and de¬ 
cisive act ot God has already entered human e^qperienee • 
Acts here la consistent with Paul and the rememhered 
words of Jesus: "She Kin^ora of God has come upon 
you."^^ The prophecies are fulfilled, the ml^ty works 
have been seen, the ^irlt has been poured out on the 
last days, the Messiah has come and has been exeQ-ted 
to power over all elements. The second coming has its 
place here, but not as something unrelated to what has 
already happened, but as its fulfillment« It win not 
introduce any new order of things, but finishes the 
work already so well begun* Therefore, not only in 
Paul, but in Acts also, the resurrection, exaltation, 
and second coming are inseparable parts of the single 
divine event; one is seen in the other* His advent 
is not so much looked for, but rather already is, as 
evidenced by the presence of the Holy Spirit* 

Tjie kerygBia and Mark, 1:14 *—^Blark says that 
"Jesus came into Galilee preaching the Gospel of God, 
and saying *The time is fulfilled, the Kingdom of God 
is at hand; repent, and believe in the gospel* * 

The writer of Acts, as indeed Paul also, believes that 

^^Matt* 12:28* ^^Mark 1:14* 
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the time is folfilledy as seen in the acts, teaching^ 
death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus who has 
‘become the Christy !Ehe view is presented that the 
Kingdom of God is surely at hand; indeed, this is pre¬ 
cisely what the presence of the Holy Spirit in the com— 
immi'fey evidences. All preaching therefore is for re¬ 
pentance and acceptance of the gospel in order that one 
may receive that Spirit and share in the Kingdom, 

Kierefore, in con^'unction with the fulfillment 
of the Kingdom of God, we see that Acts lays great stress 
upon the Holy Spirit in the church as the sign of the 
Hew Age already hegan« This is consistent with PaoX'^s 
writings, vdio appeals to the Spirit in the ch'urch as a 
datum for arguing for the nature and condition of sal¬ 
vation,^^ as the guarantee of God’s commission in Christ,'^ 

47 

and the guarantee of our inheritance, 

Conclusion «—On the basis of the evidence stud¬ 
ied and presented, we can be quite certain that there 
was an early herygma, which consisted of short outlines 
or summaries or fozmilas of the Christian faith. This 
kerygma was the essential content of preaching, and was 

^5Gal, 3:2, Cor, 1:22, 

1:13-14. 
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given to new converts and missionaries as a guide for 

48 

their lives and efforts^ That there was much variety 
In this herygma In different areas and at different 
times Is certain from the evidence In scripture. But 
it is equally certain that the kerygma was a constant 
reminder to people about the heart of the message, which 
was a particular piece of history wiilch guaranteed their 
salvation. Only those items were contained in the 
kerygma i^ileh were basic to faith, and which were full 
of emotlonsQ. power to bring about repentance and faith 
in the hearers. It was the evangelistic task, or mis¬ 
sionary task, that determined the content of the preach¬ 
ing, for to "tell the good tidings" was the sole purpose 
of the first efforts cf the church* 

The kerygma consisted primarily of the events 
associated with the passion and resttrrectlon. There Is 
much difference in details, but the agreement on the 
essentials of death, resurrection, and evidences for 
the resurrection are abundant. And, since the preach¬ 
ing of the early witnesses was about their salvation, 
it is natural that the passion events occupied most of 
the content. For it was the events related to the death 
and resurrection of Jesus that gave the early Christians 

^^ibelius, on. clt .« p. 21. 
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'their message a 'tirliia^han't Lord who nsles and laves 
In the present in Els ohorch throng the presence of 
the Spirit« !Ehe passion and resurrection alone were 
significant, since this alone was the climax of the 
act of God which brou^t an end to the present age of 
the world and inaugurated the Age to Come. 

The herygma contained little of the life of 
Jesus, his deeds, or his teachings« This is understand¬ 
able, since they were only secondarily important for 
salvation,, Such contents were important as wi'&nessing 
to ?diat was to happen in the death and resurrection, 
but of themselves were only signs of what lay in the 
future, and on3y after the resurrection coxild the deeds 
of Jesus be seen as ac*tualizatlons of the power of God 
jn the ^taman Jesus. 

The relation of herygma to didache. -preachj-nar 
to is of interest to Christian educators 

to know whether the kerygma pertained only to preaching, 
or whether it had something to do with the teaching 
function of the church, C. H, Dodd^^ draws a cleau* 
distinction be'tween preaching and teaching. Teaching, 
he believes, was basically ethical ins-bruction, 

^^Dodd, Q-p. cit .> pp. 7-6. 
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Preaciiing, on the other hand, was the public proclama¬ 
tion of Christianity to the non—Christian world. There¬ 
fore, he concludes, to preach the gospel was not to 
give moral instruction, which was the function of the 
teaching ministry of the church. Thus, the task of 
handing on the teachings of the Lord was set off from 
preaching and winning converts, 

J. D. Smart^^ believes Dodd has done a valuable 
service in protesting against the insipid moralism of 
a pulpit which has forgotten the kerygma. But in al¬ 
leging that in the biblical period teaching was basical¬ 
ly moral instruction he has done a great dis-service to 
Christian education. Teaching then is moralistic in 
character, lacking the depth and power of the kerygma. 

In all periods of the church, primitive tho\i^ to our 
day, teaching has sometimes become little more than 
ethical instruction, but inevitably it then becomes 
moralistic and legalistic. Teaching, if it is Christian, 
then as well as now, must be integrally related to 
preaching in bringing the kerygma as Word of God to 
bear upon learners. As he so rightly points out, the 
early church did not preach Christ and teach Christian 

^^James D. Smart, TOie Teaching Ministry of the 
Church (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954j, 
pp. 19-23. 
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e-^iicsy 'bixt **t 2 ie 7 ceased no-fe to teach and prea^ Jesiis 
Christ. 

Soiart maintains the distinction between preacdi— 
ing and teaching by defining both preaching and teaching 
as a service of the Word of God. Preaching is "proe* 
Hajaation of this Word of God to man in his unbellef,**^^ 
even thon^ man may have mneh belief already. Teaching 
is addressed to the situation of the man who has re¬ 
pented and turned to God, even thou^ In large meaisure 
he still is a man of unbelief. One may argue with 
Smart's definition of preacdiing and teaching, but he is 
biblically correct in maintaining that both are ground¬ 
ed in kerygma. Paul nowhere confines himself to moral 
instruction. Paul's first epistle to the Corin'tiiians, 
which is largely concerned with the ethical problems of 
that church, constantly appeals to the kerygma as the 
ground of all ethics. It is even said that Paul has no 
ethics, because all Christian behavior is the fruit of 
the Spirit, the result of the personal relationship be¬ 
tween the individual believer and the present living 
Lord ihich results in the comain^ty of faith, the churoh. 
Even the epistle of James, which is dated very late and 

5lActs 5:42. 

^^Smart, on. cit ., p. 18. 
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is perhaps a reaction against Paul, gives evidence that 
moral instruction is founded in the acts of Grod. 

The kerygma of the early church manifests itself 
in preaching, but this preaching takes all forms; mis¬ 
sion preaching, regular -worship preaching, and catechu— 

53 

menal instruction. Teaching is always in terms of 
the kerygma message, and is not merely ethical instruc¬ 
tion. Nowhere in the New Testament do we have general 
rules of ethical instruction. The only ethics there 
are concrete, specific acts; instructions are intended 
to be signposts for the decisions which must be made 
ever anew. If there is any foundation principle for 
Christian ethics, it is to be found in the principle of 
love; love for God as expressed in love for neighbors, 

But even this is founded on the kerygma, the redemptive 
55 

history. 

In this is love, not that we loved God but that he 
loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for 
our sins. Beloved, if GrOd so loved us, we also 
oxight to love one another. 56 

Therefore, even the command of love is not a universal 

^^Dibelius, on. cit .. p, 15. 

^^Matt. 22:40. 

55 

Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time (London: SCM 
Press, 1952), p. 230. 

^^I John 4:10-11. 
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■fc 2 m 1 ;h. abiding apart from tiie kerygma, but it receives 
its specifically CJhristian significance by its anchorage 
in the history of revelation and redemption as seen in 
the "Christ-deed."^*^ 


57 


Oullmann, 


op, cit «, 


p. 27* 
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The Cozifesslons ot Faith of the Early Church 

Introduction ,•—la. leading people toward signifi* 
cant church membership^ our purpose is to lead them to¬ 
ward a faith ^idiieh possesses their entire heingy which 

gives them a firm conviction about ?diat really matters» 

58 

from udiich they can act in every sit\iation« We are 
primarily concerned with ^diat they are, and not with 
vh&i: they say* But verbal witness to inner conviction 
is also necessary in order to arrive at a full realiza¬ 
tion of that conviction and to stibmit it to critical 
analysis by others^ and to continually grow* A meaning— 
ful relationship with God and others realized throu^ 
life in a comnnmity ou^t to lead to public attestation 
of that relationship, both in action, whi<^ is most im¬ 
portant, but, also, in verbal declaration* One arrives 
at such faith throu^ the witness of others, and he in 
tu rn has the socieG. responsibility of witnessing to 
others of udiat is vital in his own life* In fact, un¬ 
less a relationship with God and others is e^erienced 
so viv idly and vitally that it Biust be confessed before 
men out of inner necessity, it is to be doubted udiether 
axay real and meaningful relatedness has occured* The 
faith we desire for Christians is faith so vitally 

^®J* H* Oldham, Real Life is Meeting (Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1953), p* 12^# 
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participated in that it laxist be "confessed” as well as 
^ved out," 

But idiat is the faith that Christians confess? 
Shis is the question we face in 'Uiis section. Oar pur¬ 
pose is to determine the ess^tlal content of the con¬ 
fessions of faith of earljr Christian people as seen in 
the Hew Sestament» so that it mi^t throw li^t upon the 
faith we desire for our people, Althou^^ we must avoid 
the error of tryi ng to reduce everything to a single 
cause, it is essential to know what the heart of the 
early faith was, Por surely today we are asking about 
the essential meaning of the Christian faith. Likewise, 
the early Christians, also, were constantly asking them¬ 
selves about the core of their faith. All preaching to 
those 1^0 were alreaidy believers was an attempt to in¬ 
terpret this essential content for their farther en— 
lightem&ent and growth, She writings of those times 
were within the fellowship, and attenpted to esqpress the 
is^llcations of the faith in which they participated. 

Distinction between kervgma and confessions, — 
Some scholars, such as X, H, D, Eelly^^ make a sharp 
distinction between the early kerygma and the early 

H, D, Kelly, ^trlv Christian Creeds (London: 
Green and Company, 1950;, p, 12, 
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; Chr±s'&la3i confessions of fal1;]i« ^s argpmeni; Is ijliat; 
an overe&phasls ttpon *b]ie kerygma trends 1;o give a one¬ 
sided picture of 'tke corpus of 'belief, ‘because kerygma 
enpliaslzes exclusively Clsrlstology^ Eielly maln-fealns 
that the confessions of faith, on the other hand, give 
considerable attention to the Fatherhood of God and the 
tea<dilngs of Jesus < 

In the present study there Is no sharp dlstlnctlcn 
between kerygma and confessions of fetlth, for the falldi 
declared In the kerygma was also the faith declared by 
people In their confessions of faith* The confessions 
of faith, just as the kerygma, were not folly thou^t- 
out rationalizations of the faith* They were basic 
attestations to an e^erlentlal relationship with Christy 
the Lord, encountered within the Body of Christ, the 
church* This chturch was a creation of his ^Irlt, and 
the evidence of his Lordship* The kerygma was the proc¬ 
lamation of that event which created this community* 

The teachings were about life in this community, the 
life of the ^Irlt, created by that event* Confessions 
of faith were experiential declarations of this life in 
conninmlty resulting from this event* Therefore, our 
making a distinction between kerygma and confessions of 
faith Is largely a matter of convenience* IBfhlle the 
kerygma was essentially /wfliat the preacher declared, the 
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eonfesslons of falt^li were tlie declarations made ’bj t^e 
people of faith in their T'arions activities of life. 

She need for confessions ,~Some kind of fonaola 
for gaiding Christians needed in the early churchy 
jtLst as it was necessary in kerygma form for mission-> 
aries, Daring the first generation after the resorrec— 
tion these confessions were orally repeated 9 ^iist as the 
contents of the Gospels circulated orally before being 
recorded. During the first century of the church, ^»hile 
there were no authoritative scriptures from the Christ 
era, these short summaries of the faith were especially 
needed to remind people of the essential content of the 
faith. Daring the church*s second century, before the 
^ew Testament was canonized, a goide was needed to aid 
in extracting the i^ortant from the unimportant in the 
mass of writings competing for inclusion in the Chris¬ 
tian scriptures, therefore, the church at each step of 
the way had to ask itself about the common core of the 
tradition: "What is the essential element in our faith?" 

Every confession of faith is an attesg^t to answer this 
question, and even the scriptures can be considered as 

more detailed attes^ts to give the answer to this 

..60 

question, 

^^ZktHmaBB, on, cit ,. p, 11 , 
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As 'the early chorch 8*trQs^ed 1;o advance l-ts 
work It >>«*d to coiG^at the danger of inflnenoes and Ideas 
foreign to its faith, &a well as to recall ever-anew 
the significance of the faith it confessed. Panl says 
to the Hoaans, "you have become obedient from the heart 
to the standard of teaching to MiSiich you were ecmSiit— 
ted.** So the naiessalonians he says, **So then, breth¬ 
ren, stand firm and hold to the traditions ?dilch you 
were taught by us, either by word of mouth or by let- 
ter.** Other writers refer to following **the oattem 

of sound words which you have heard from me,**^^ **gaard- 

84 

ifeat has been en'trusted to you,** ** our confes¬ 
sion. **^^ ** contend for the faith iriiiioh was once for all 
delivered. **^^ and ** yo\ir moat holv feAth.. **^*^ 

ThidouLbtedly **the faith** believed by any group of 
Chris'tians at any time was flilt by them to be **the faith 
Tdii^ was once for all delivered to ‘the saints.** Any 
con*troversy about the faith was naturally se'ttled by 
appealing to an earlier authority, to a common faith 
agreed upon by all. Thus, the appeal to apostolic 

^^om. 6sl7 Shess. 2:15. 

Sim. 1:13. Km. 6:20. 

^^Heb. 3:15 4:14; 10:23. 

®%ude 3. ^^Jude 20. 
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was not an to gLortty tlie past 9 non to 

sXorify the apostles themselvest hut to safeguard for 

the present, and the future, those things idiich were 

felt to he the eoismon possession of the faiths By 

A,D, 200 TertulUan claims to trace the traditions hack 

throxi^^ the apostles to Christ himself < Bufinus, about 

A<I)« 404, tells how the Apostles, as they were shout to 

set out for different parts of the world in their mis— 

sionary tasks, got together and "cos^iled this brief 

token,*’ with "each making the oontrihution he thou^t 

fit, ** and that ihls standard teaching was handed over to 

68 

later times as the Apostles Creed* Bufinus claimed 
tluit this was the "ImUb-owed tradition which he had re¬ 
ceived*" Xhidouhtedly it was the common belief in his 
day that it had come directly f^m the Apostles* But 
scholars how are confld^t that the Apostles Creed in 
its present form was definitely not the work of Idle 
Apostles, and that any attengpt to reconstruct a uniform 
Bew Testament period formula of the faith^^ is hound 
to meet with failure, for the simple reason that there 
was no one agreed upon detailed formulation of the faith. 

^®Kelly, op. olt .* pp. 1-2. 

^^J* B* Heve, A fflLstorv of 

(Philadelphia: The Mubl^iherg ^ess, 1946^, h3^5* 
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She confesslonsy ot which we possess man^ in the New 
Sestamenty arose out of the smltlplieity of eireram- 
stances which confronted the early chorch, and natural¬ 
ly, therefore 9 showed much variety* 

Shis tradition* althou^ of Bni<^ variety in its 
cont^t and itself the object of dispute* was consider¬ 
ed* however* as of Apostolic origin and inspired by the 
Holy Spirit* It was this tradition* this confession 
of faith* which was responsible for the writings con¬ 
tained in the New Testament* and responsible for se¬ 
lecting the particular articles contained in our New 
Testament for canonization from among the many circu¬ 
lating articles at that time* 

She confessions of faith arose out of the Sitz 
imJD^h^* 'Oie particular situations in the church’s 
life which necessitated the kind of guidance a confes¬ 
sion could give* This is well described by Kelly* 

71 

CoUmann* and the work of earlier writers to whom they 
are indebted* e^ecially the form critics* Baptism* 
whi^ will be considered in another section* was per¬ 
haps the most common occasion necessitating a confession* 

*^®Kelly, opi_cit,, p* 14* 

’^^Oscar Cullmann* ^e Earliest CObristian Confes¬ 
sions (Londons Lutterwortk Press* 1^49)* pp# 
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bul; by no means tbe only one« She weekly worship o± 

72 

the ohurch necesslta*ted it^ as evidenced in lilnargy 

and preachings A confession was used in the exorcism 

of demons, as evidenced by their being subject to 

ChristJ^ Justin says that a confession was prononnced 

to es^pel and srsbjxigate the d^ons in the name of the 
75 

Son of God« Confessions were used in times of per¬ 
secution, which accounts for the saying: "In the pres¬ 
ence * • « of Christ Jesus vAio in his testimony before 
Pontius Pilate Biade the good confession, 1 charge you 
to keep the commandment xmstained • • « « " And in 
formal correspondence brief confessions were utilized, 
both to gain a hearixig and as data to be appealed to. 
Finally, the confessions were necessary in polemics 
against both heretical and pagan views. 

What were the early confessions of faith which 
circulated in so many forms? What was its earliest 
expression? What was its content? How did it develop? 

'^^Phil, 2:6-11. cior. 15:3-7* 

^^Mark 1:24* 

75 

ghe Ante-Hlcene Fathers. A, Roberts and J. 
Donaldson (eds.} (^rand Rapids, Michigan: W. B. 

Serdmans P^. Co«, 1953), 1, 241. 

Tim. 6:13. 
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II; Is to these questions that we now t ur n and try to 
give an answer« 

IThe earliest confessions: "Cairlst Is Lord” .— 
The earliest confessions of faith are Chrlstologlcal^ 
Many of these are single—clause short formulas declar¬ 
ing Jesus to he the Lordy or the Christy or that Jesus 
Christ Is Lord [underlining mine]: 

Therefore I want you to understand that no one 
spealdng hy the Spirit of God ever says "Jesus he 
cursed” and no one can say " Jesus la Lord" except 
hy the Holy Spirit.77 

If you confess with your Ups that Jestts Is Lord 
and helieve in your heart that God raised !hlm from 
the dead, you will he saved, 7o 

79 

Peter answered hl^^ » You are the Caarlst , • 

So 

Jesus Christ Is Lord , 

As thereforeoyou received Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
live in him,®^ 

Single clause formulas declaring Jesus to he the Son of 

God ere also common to the Hew Testament: 

He (the man with the unclean spirit) said, "What 
have 70 U to do with me« Jesus. Son of the most High 
God?»^2 - 1 - 

77i Cor. 12:3. '^%om. 10:9. 

79M^k 8:29. SOphil. 2:11. 

®lCol. 2:6. S2Mark 5:7. 
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And he (the Ethiopian eimuch) replied. *1 beULeve 
that Jesus Christ ds the Son of God <*83 

TShoever confesses that Jesus is the Son of God. God 
abides in him^ and he in dod.o4 

Since then we have a great high priest who has 
passed throu^ the heavensy Jesus* the Son of God. 
let us hold fast our confession.^? 

3nie discussion over the origination of the state- 
ment "E^ios Christos," Christ is Lord, has had a long 
history, and can only be briefly suzamarized here. 
Bousset*s®^ position is that the term "Lord" for Jesus, 
in the sense of meaning anything greater than "teacher," 
was of Hellenic derivation and had nothing to do with 
primitive Palestinian Christianity. PcQ-estinian Chris¬ 
tianity, he maintains, shared an eschatological mes¬ 
sianic hope common to the Judaic thihhing of the day. 

But the later Hellenic Christian comntonity centering 
at Antioch, -^diich was the community exerting its in¬ 
fluence on Paul, did not share this eschatological hope 
of the coming Messiah, fhey developed a distinctive 
reverence of Jesus as the present Lord, which had noth— 
ing to do wxth the Palestinian—Judaic apolcalyptic faith. 

®3Acts 8 : 37 . John 4815. 

®5Heb. 4:14. 

Bousset, Kyrips Christos (Gottingen: Vanden— 
hoeck and Bupprecht, 19l3>» pp. 77—104. 
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This "Kjnrios Cult" was responsible for the title "lord 
Jesus Christ" and, thereforet It Is of later origin 
and could not have been the central afflirmatlon of the 
earliest church, 

Bultaazm^*^ Is a current scholar who agrees with 
this position. He maintains that Judaism never titled 
the Messiah as "Lord^" nor Is this term found of Jesus 
in the oldest stratum of the Synoptics, When the voc¬ 
ative use of the term "lord" is used, it is only the 
address of a pupil to his teacher, and was tised In ad¬ 
dressing any teacher. Wherever the term "lord" has 
the special sense.of "Messiah" it is due to the in¬ 
fluence of Hellenic Christianity, and Hellenic Chris¬ 
tianity is one step removed from the hezrygma of the 
oldest church, the Palestinian Christian community, 

She arguments of Bousset and Bultmann are not 
accepted by all scholars at this point. The neat 
division of early Christianity into Palestinian and 
Hellenic faiths has not been entirely substantiated, 
nor has the contention been proved that the term "lord" 
is peculiar to one and not the other, Bultmann says 
that for the earliest church the kerygma meant that 
it was the "eschatological congregation," the 

^TBultoann, Introduction to the Hew Testament. 

P, 51. ' ” 
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congregation of the ”end of days,” the vestihiile of 

QQ 

God’s Reign shortly to appear. ° It was this because 
of ”the Easter faith in Jesus’ resurrection," which 
gives meaning to everything else. By virtue of the 
resurrection Jesus was proclaimed the Messiah, the es¬ 
chatological occurance, the decisive event through 
which God called His congregation. "Indeed, that is 

the real content of the Easter faith: God has made the 

go 

prophet and teacher Jesus of Nazareth Messiah," Thus, 
the later collecting of Jesus’ teaching was entirely 
due to their being the words of one who had "become 
king"; past as well as future has significance due to 
the present exaltation of Christ, Bultmann says that 
the titles of Jesus illustrate that he is the eschatolog¬ 
ical salvation-bringer, and that although the earliest 
church did not consciously or explicity recognize the 
full significance of its "Easter faith," it was implicit 
in the church's eschatological understanding of itself. 
Those who accept the teim "Lord" as title of the ear¬ 
liest church do so partly because this seems to be one 
of the best teims for the earliest church to use to 
express its faith, 

^^ Ibid ., p. 37. 

^^ Ibid .. p. 43. 
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S, J« Casd^^ 'tries l^o refu-te Bousset*s posi*tion 9 
by calling at-tention to 'the fact 'tha't Paul's -thought has 
a definite eschatological fea-ture, i^iich was ignored by 
Bousset, Therefore, when Paul speaks of Christ's pres¬ 
ent Lordship, Paul is not ZBinimlzing Jesus' Messianic 
function, but refers specifically to that powerful 
personage vftio has significance for the cosnouni'ty's life« 
It was not peculiar to Paxil or to Hellenic Christianity, 
but was an item of f8d.th for Palestinian Christians and 
was rooted in Jewish foundations. The "Mar” that the 
Christians used in "Maranatha** signified not only "teach* 
er," but also "The Teacher," that is, "Our Lord, Come!." 

V. Taylor^^ reached the conclusion that the term 
"Lord" was not used of Jesus in any Messianic sense 
during his lifetime. However, he is convinced that it 
was applied to the Hisen Lord by the earliest disciples 
in Palestine as well as in Hellexiic su^eas. 

J. Weiss^^ grants that the title "E^ios" came 
from Hellenic influences, and that it arose in an 

J, Case, The Evolu-feion of Early Chris-feifti^- 
itv (Chicago: The Hhiversi'^y of dhicago Press, 1914^, 

pp. 108—120. 

Ts^lor, ^e Names of Jesus (New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1953)t PP# 43—51. 

^^J. Weiss, The_History of Primitive Christian¬ 
ity (New York: Wilson-Slrickson, itne«f 1937), p* 741, 
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Hellenic eultus< Bat the only explanation, he feels, 
of iidsy they applied that partlcolar title to Jesus, 
the human helng oho was exalted as Blsen, was that Jesus 
already had the religious '7’eneratlon and significance 
of that title for the Palestinian ooisssunlty, and that 
the Palestinian community had already called the Elsen 
One "lord,** He grants that "Jferan," "Our lord," was 
used of many teachers. Including, perhaps, the human 
Jesus, But In the light of the resurrection the appel¬ 
lation "Maran" took on the meaning "Our lord," A, E, 

Q'S 

J, Hawllnson^-’ agrees with this conclusion, 

John Ehox^^ recognizes that the Greek term 
"]^rrlos" had connotations as used by Hellenists if^iloh 
were different from the Jewish meaning of the Aramaic 
"Mar." But he Is certain of the use of the term "lord" 
by Christians prior to its emerg^ce Into Gentile en¬ 
vironments, and that the term "lord Jesus Clnrlst" is 
definitely an e:^resslon of the most primitive faith, 

Oscar Cullmazm, together with other German 
scholars \iidiom he quotes^^ believes that all early 

0 5 

■^“'A, E, J, Rawlinson, lEhe New Testament Boctrlne 
of the Christ (london: lon^unans* Green and (!^o,« lidt,• 
192^)• P* ^37. 

^^Ehox, on. Pit ,, -p, 71# 

^^Cullmann# She Earliest Christian Confessions# 
p, 54, ” ■ 
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formdlas ^ve roo*fes in two baaio ideas: Jesus Christ 
is Lords and Jesus is tlie Son of God« He sees all ref¬ 
erences to Laridic Sonship or tbe later creedal state¬ 
ments about being conceived by tbe Holy Spirit and bom 
of tbe Virgin Mary as atten^ts at explanation of tbe 
confession "Jesus is Son of God«" LikewisSs references 
to sufferizigs cmeltlxlon, deatb^ resumectlon, ascen¬ 
sion, elevation to tbe right band of God, and judgment 
are attespts to explain tbe tem "Christ is Lord«" 
However, even these two basic fozmrulas are different 
aspects of tbe same tmtb: tbe elevation to tbe dignity 

of Lord, as a consequence of bis death and resumeetion, 

96 

is itself tbe chief testimony to bis divine Sonship* 

He finds maiiy confessions ^ere tbe Divine Sonship idea 
is not included,^*^ but never finds references ^dsicb do 
not have isplicit or solicit refermce to tbe resux>> 
rectlon and essJ-tation* 

In Homans 1 both of these confessions are to¬ 
gether* But tbe one part, "bis Son, who was descended 
from David according to tbe flesh," was part of a com¬ 
mon formula that Paul utilized in writing to tbe Homans* 
Its purpose in the forzoula was to prove that Jesus was 

96 Tbid *« p. 57* 

Cor, 15:3? I Peter 3:18-22; I a*im. 3:16, 
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the Son of God, Paol quotes the formula even thou^ It 
had no special significance for him, HVhat was cruelal 
for Paul was the second part* that Jesus was "designat¬ 
ed Son of God , 4 4 hy his resurrection from the dead," 
for it designates Jesus to he the Lord: "Jesus Christ 
the Lord," Divine Sonship does not explain the exalta¬ 
tion for Paul, Only the dignity which is Christ's hy 
virtue of his resurrection and exaltation are is^ortant, 
and this alone gives proof to Jesus' divine origin. In 
the Bible there is refer^ce made to Jesus' divine Son- 
ship in explaining the exaltation. But this is a later 
attea^t to rationalize what had taken place, Por Paul, 
^o does not give a rational explanation of i^diat has 
happened hut an e:q^eriential attestation to his present 
state of being "in Christ," it is the resurrection and 
exaltation ^diieh gives the ground for confidence in the 
pre—cross Jesus, Paul believed in Jesus' Sonship only 
because of his present Lordship, Experientially, this 
was true also for the entire early church. 

It is the xisual procedure to think of the life of 
Jesus in chronological terms; Jesus was bom and lived, 
crucified, raised up, and exalted. The life of Jesus 
is usually taught in such a chronological sequence, and 
the basis of this is found in the four Gospels: Jesus 
was bom, lived, suffered, died, and then rose again. 
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Tlie "life of Christ" then usually means the life "re¬ 
membered" previous to the crucifixion. This is the 
understanding in the early church as reflected in the 
book of Acts, Peter, at least as reflected in Acts, 
thinks first of the human Jesus, Jesus of Nazareth, 
and then proclaims that "’this* Jesus God raised up."^® 
John Khox^^ has rightly pointed out that for 
Paul the "life of Christ" is not the life that preceded 
his death, but that which followed it--the "present" 
life of the living Lord, Paul, when he thinks of 
Christ, thinks of the risen, exalted Christ who he 
experientially knows in faith, and not the historical 
figure who walked in Galilee. The Christ knoiim to Paul 
follows the crucifixion. He is the "living" one, the 
"present, reigning Lord." When Paul thinks of "Christ 
who was crucified," it is not "Christ (the human, 
Galileean figure) who was cnzcified," but "Christ (the 
risen, exalted, present living Lord) who was crucified," 
"It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in 


9®Acts 2:32. 

^^John Knox, Chanters in a Life of Paul (New 
York: Abingdon—Cokesbury Press, T950) , p"! 130, 

^^^Gal. 2:20. 
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Therefore, it is easy to see why Paul does not 
even mention the divine Sonship of Jesus in such a 
basic passage as I Corinthians 15, for only the resur¬ 
rection is crucial for him. But, the fact that this is 
a borrowed formula common to the life of the church 
suggests that only the resurrection had significance 
for the rest of the church also. The divine Sonship 
is mentioned often, but its significance is always in 
the light of his resurrection; he who is the reigning 
living Lord ”must” have been the Messiah all along. 

Thus, the Phillipian passagewhich shows the antith¬ 
esis between flesh and spirit, between his humiliation 
and exaltation, does not mention his divine Sonship, 
but it is assumed in the thought "though he was 
form of God," The point of Paul's writing this section^^^ 
is to point toward Christ being the highly exalted one, 
so that "every knee whould bow ... and tongue con¬ 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord ." For Paul the whole 
story of the gospel could be told in this; Jesus was 
the Christ of God who is the present Lord of life by 
virtue of his resurrection. 

It is interesting to note this verse in a non- 
Paoiline letter: "Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 

^^^Phil. 2:6-11. ^^^Kelly, ot). cit .. p. 18. 
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dead, deseezided from David. !!!his verse surpris- 

in^Ly catches a Paoline point of view, for it reverses 
the chronoXogical order of Lordship and Sonship, resor~ 
reetion and Davidic descent. Usually we find the for* 
mala in the chronological order, with Christ's origin 
coming before his resurrection and exaltation^ IShat is 
true in the trinitarian formula, where God the Father 
is listed prior to the Son, is also true in this rela¬ 
tion of Sonship and Lordship; the Sonship ustrally pre¬ 
cedes the Lordship in the confession, even thou^ the 
origin has significance only in the light of the resur¬ 
rection. 

One of the Old Testament ideas that was carried 
over into the kerygma and early confessions of faith 
was from Psalm 110: "She Lord says to my lord: 'sit 
at my right hand, till I make your enemies your foot¬ 
stool.'” Xhis section is quoted by Jesus about Himself, 
according to Mark,^®^ Matthew,and Luke,^^^ Paul 
quotes it in Romans^^^ and I Corinthians?"^^ it is 

found in Hebrews^®^ and runs throughout most of that 

Tin 

letter. It is basic to an understanding of Acts.*^ 

^®^II Tim. 2:8. ^®%ark 12:36. 

22:44. ^®®Luke 20:42 

l^'^Rom. 8:34. ^®®I Cor. 15:25. 

^^^Heb. 1:13. ^®Acts 2;34. 
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Codd^^^ believes that Psalm 110 is to be considered one ; 
of the ftmdamental texts actually q.^ted and named in 
the primitive kerygma^ and surely we can find the whole 
idea of Lordship as an interpretation of this text.^^ 
fhis reigning at the ri^t hand of God is a Lordship 
over both men and all other powers«»in heaven, on earth, 
or under the earth, all of whom should bow to him and 
confess him* It is in the light of this text that we 

s 

see the full significance of the confession "Christ is 
Lord": Christ is he idio reigns, to whom all powers are 
subject, idiether demons, sin, death, hell, or satan 
himself* 33iis preset reign, with power on earth and 
heaven, is the intended es^ression in the early confes¬ 
sions of faith* - 

The develoued form of the Anostolic confeagion .—. 
The early confessions of faith in Cairist alone was not 
even of Christ as one part of a trinitarian confession* 
The trinitarian formulation was only gradually developed 
due to early liturgical and catechetical purposes* 

The confession "Jesus Christ is Lord" was practical for 

^•^Dodd* on* cit *o p* 15* 

^^Cullmann, The Earliest Christian Confessions« 

P# 59# 

^^ Ibid *. chap* 4* 
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iihe drareh in the 'begianingy for at first the believers: 
were largely JewSf for whom belief in One God who acts 
in history was part of their faith prior to any Chris* 
tian belief, Where faith in God was actually ezpressedt 
it was as faith in God as a fonctien of fsith in Christ: 
He is the Father of cur lord Jesns Christ, Bat as 
gentiles began coming into the chorch, it became neces¬ 
sary to formulate also belief in One God, 

s 

Sspecially against the gnostics, a confession 
was needed expressing the congruous relationship be¬ 
tween God the Creator and the Son Redeemer, Therefore, 
bipartite confessions were developed for guidance 
against Hellenic doalistic conceptions, or as aa^lifi— 
cation of the basic Christolegieal e:iqareSslon of fatih, 
Cullman traces the development of the third article of 
the Apostles Creed to the need for a statement of bap¬ 
tism, The resurrection of the dead, originally a 
function of Christ, also became a function of the Spirit 

Hellsr^^ takes issue with CuUmann^s conclnsions. 
He is quite in agreement that the early Christians prop¬ 
agated the unique and distinctly Christian elOTient, 
iritiich was Christ, Bat, he insists that the trinitarian 
framework is to be found throughout the New Testament, 

^^Kelly, on, eit ,. pp, 12ff, 
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andt ali;hoxi^ onljr paortlally expressed^ was waiting 

to be realised and e^^ressed completely* T^usy al— 

thon^ tbe assertion that tbe "Apostolic tiradition" 

was Apostolic is incorrect ±f it means tliat the Apostles 

composed it, it is correct in the sense that the germ 

of the trinitarian truth was pregnant in the earliest 

f4d.th of the church* 

US 

Albri^t seems to share Kelly’s view* He 
contends that the trinitarian idea of God, which has 
immeasurably enriched the concept of monotheism with¬ 
out in the least detracting from its unique character, 
is seen in the Gestalt figure of the confessions in 
its entirety very early, but the details and implica¬ 
tions are only developed gradually in trinitasrian form 
throtig^ process to consciousness* 

CuUmann says essentially the same thing as 
Kelly and Albright* Faith in Christ surely is the only 
object of confession in most early confessions* But 
Cull man says that an e^lanation of faith in Christ 
alone requires amplification into faitix in God the 
Father and the Holy ^irit, which "really constitute a 
•p^'t of the essential substance of faith in CQirist*" 

^^W* F* Albriaht* From the Stone Aj^ to Chri s¬ 
tianity (Baltimore: John Bopidns Press, 1940}, p, 304* 

^^Cullmajan, fhe Earliest Christian Confessions^ 

p* 49* 
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The trinltarleoi development was needed for the same 
reason a confession was naeded in the first place; as 
the earl 7 church needed a summary of its essential 
faith 9 so also the meaning of this summary needed to 
he expressed in summary form^ which is the trinitarian 
conception. 

As developed, the trinitarian creed ei^resses 
what was integral and essential in faith in Christ. 

The Christian faith is entirely Christological. The 
whole story of redemptive history is a Christ story; 
Christ the Mediator of the Creation, the Suffering 
Servant, Lord of the present, and the returning Son of 
Man—all the same Christ in the execution of his fxmc-> 
tions in the successive stages of time in redemptive 
history.Therefore, althou^ the Apostles Creed 
goes hack only to the sixth century, and the Baptismal 
Creed hack into the second century, hoth go hack to 
apostolic times and have their roots in the first be¬ 
ginnings of the chrurch of the Apostolic age. But, as 
this is expressed in the creed, the position of the 
three articles give a false perspective to the essence 
of the faith. God the Father appears first. This seems 
logical as expressing the relationship of Father to Son. 

^^*^Gullmann, Christ and Time , p. 109. 
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But this su^ests that one moves fnom faith in God the 
Father to faith in Christ* Such a thou^t is foreign 
to the New Testamenty which is ^oUy Christo centric: 
Christ is first, the object of faith, the mediator, the 
revealer of God, the source of feiith. Thus, the com¬ 
mand of Christ to "baptize them in the name of the 

U8 

Father and of the Son and of the Holy ^irit" is 

consistent with the later trinitarian formulation 

(leaving aside the question of the origination of this 

passage) and is correct ^en seen in a Christological 

setting. However, the order of Paul's benediction, 

"The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of 

God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you 
119 

all," is much more in keeping with the essenticQ. 
spirit of the early dhurch's faith* 

Conclusion * —The empirically established faith 
in the present, living Lordship of Christ, who is Lord 
by virtue of his resurrection and exaltation at the 
ri^t hand of God, was the historical core of the ear¬ 
liest confessions of faith* The present Lordship was 
what counted, and fnom which the past and future gained 
meanings Because Christ was Lord of the present, his 
origin and fleshly existence and crucifixion were to be 

^^^tt* 28;19. Cor* 13:14* 
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remembered as essen1;lal in -bbe divine salva1;ion—pro cess ^ 
This did not minimize the historical past^ the histor¬ 
ical life of JesT 2 s of Nazareth, for without that ex¬ 
istence there would be no resurrection and no present 
Lordship, But the histories^, existence had meaning 
only in the light of what happened in the resurrection 
and exaltation, and this was known only in the appre¬ 
hension of Christ as present, living, reigning Lord, 
Likewise, the early Christians believed in the eventual 
estiiatological triun^h, but only because that triumph 
had already been won, the Kingdom of Cod had already 
begun to dawn, God had already sent IrLs Messiah, the 
Spirit had already been given, Jesus was already the 
Christ and therefore Lord, 

All that Christians wrote and preached, and all 
that they tried to es^ress in the Scriptures, and in 
the Apostles Creed by talking of God the Bather and 
the Holy Spirit, was an attes^t to unfold the meaning 
of the faith that Jesus, by virture of his cxracifixion, 
resurrection, and exaltation, is the Christ, the pres¬ 
ent Lord, Christian faith is idioUy Christological: 
all that Christians say about the past or about the 
future results from the certainity that Christ is Lord, 
he had trius^hed, and he reigns at the present, Chris¬ 
tian faith looks backward to the human figure, Jesus 
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of Hazareth; Isut not exclusively backward^ othemlae 
it would be static and powerless • Christian faitb 
looks forward to tbe culmination of things; but not 
exclusively forward, otherwise it would be irrelevant, 
Christian faith is primarily about the present, but a 
present vd^ch is intimately related to past and future, 
She present is the time of Christ’s complete Iiordship, 
a time of grace, a time of salvation. 

Initiation in the Early Church 

ghe confusion resulting from the Acts .—The 
history of Christendom has been confused by the in-' 
consistent picture given of initiation into the Chris¬ 
tian faith presented in the Book of Acts, fhe author 
seems to present initiation by two steps: water 
baptism for the forgiveness of sins, and the layizig on 
of hands for the ^ft of the Spirit, 

Sometimes the author seems to refer to only one 
integral act of water baptism and the imparting of the 
Holy Spirit, The Pentecost es^erience was that the 
Holy Spirit was given to those who "were all together 
at one place”; no baptism took place at that time, for 
presumably they had all previously been baptized with 
"John’s baptism,” and were only awaiting the gift of 
the Spirit, The ^ft of the Spirit then is merely the 
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con^letion of the baptism begun under John and awaiting 
its fulfillment in the gift of the "Holy Spirit and 
fire*"^^ To strengthen this view that the gift of the 
Spirit is an integral part of the baptism experience, 
we need but continue with the narrative. After the 
preaching by Peter at Pentecost, he exhorts them "Be- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of yoiar sins; and you 
shall receive the gift of the Spirit,The fact 
that he tells of the baptism of some three thousand 
souls '^o continued to devote themselves to the apostles* 
teachings and fellowship indicates that they, too, had 
received the gift of the Spirit, presumably ^en they 
were baptized. 

Likewise, at the baptism of the Sthiopian 
eunuch,the Spirit of the Lord is declared to have 
been present, Althoxigh it does not say that he came 
to the eunuch, but rather to Philip ^o was cau^t up,^^ 
it is to be assumed that the cause of the eunuch’s re¬ 
joicing was that he had received the complete promise, 

3816, ^^^Acts 2s 38 

^^^Aets 8:26-40, 

W, H, Lanqje, The Seal of the Spirit 
Ojondon: Longmans, (hreen, and tioi^any, 19^1}» p« 64, 
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for^veness and the Spirit. 

Likewise^ in the case of the haptisa of lydla^^^^ 

or the PhlUipplaa jailer 9 *^ or the Corinthian syna^ 

126 

go^e zrcler Crli^us* nothing Is said ahoat receiv¬ 
ing the Spirit, and It Is assttaed that this part of 
being baptized. But In the ease of the Boman eenturlan 

127 

Cornelius, the coming of the ^Irit to this Gentile 
and '^u^se with him came une^eetedly, prse^gadilTrig bap¬ 
tism. Baptism, as an act with water, only followed 
after the reception of the Spirit. Also, In the case 
of Philip's preaching to the Samaritans the people 
were baptized, and only later upon the visit of Peter 
and John from Jerusalem did they receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit through the laying on of their hands. 
Likewise, when Acts relates the conversion of Paul, 
he says that Ananias was commissioned to lay his hands 
on Paul, and that upon doing so he received his sight 

and was filled with the Holy ^irlt, after which he 

X29 

rose and was baptized. Also later, at Ephesus 
those who were baptized only of the baptism of John 

^^^Acts 16:14. ^^Acts 16:33. 

^^^Acts 18:8. ^^"^Acts 10:44-48. 

^28^cts 8:4-25. ^^^Acts 9:10-22. 

18i24|:c:i9s7. 


y 
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tlie Baptist by tlie work ot ApolXos* were baptized and 
wltb tbe Xayin^ on of Paal*s bands tbey received tbe 
Holy ^irit* 

Why tbe apparent inconsistent accoimts in Acts? 
^Shy is it that sometiaes notbing is said about reeeiv— ; 
Ing tbe Spirit and tbe laying on of bands^ vdiile at 
other times baptism is mentioned as preceding tbe lay¬ 
ing on of band 3 » or else tbe laying on of bands pre¬ 
cedes baptism? It is normally tbou^t that tbe laying 
on of bands was a regular part of tbe initiatory cexr— 
emony in priioitive Cbristianityt and tbat tbis laying 
on of bands was a function of tbe Apostles or those 
commissioned by them, formally tbis laying on of bands 
was a part ;Of baptism, but occasionally it bad to occur 
separately, either before or after baptism* 

fhis picttire appears to be deliberately built 
up in Acts* Acts is inconsistent at tbis point* If 
tbe laying on of bands was tbe coismon practice and in— 
distensible sign of tbe presence of tbe Spirit, wliy 
didn't be refer to it in tbe Pentecost Wby 

did not tbe author tell about Philip laying bis bands 
upon tbe eunu<^, especially since tbis was tbe only 
opportunity for tbe eunuch to receive it? Add if it 
is assumed tbat Philip did lay bis $ands upon tbe 
eunuch to iBqpart tbe_^^irit,. then wby. did be not also_ 
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do so earlier In Samarlay isliere it specifically tells 
that he did not, hut waited for the Apostles to come 
for this purpose? Why do we not hear anything about 
the laying on of hands at the baptism of Lydia^ the 
Philippian gallery or Crigpu^ Especiallyy since Paul 
refers to the many gifts of the Spirity^^^ why does he 
nowhere mention or allude to such a practice? Our 
conclusion is that the laying on of hands was not a 
separate initiatory act ^diich in^arted the ^irity but 
part of the single initiatory act of water baptism. 
Howevery it is our conclusion that the author of the 
Acts, writing in a later period, found the concept of 
the laying on of hands a useful device to convey his 
particular purpose in the book of Acts, We shall now 
proceed to an e^lanatlon of this conclusion. 

It is generally accepted that in the second 
volume of luke—Acts, Luke is seeking to tell of the 
e^ansion of ChristianityBut it has not been so 
generally accepted, nor is it so obvious, that he has 
purposely set out to enhance the role of Jerusalem as 
the center of the movement and source of direction and 
control of the e^^ansion of Christianity, or that 

Cor, 12:1-12, 

^^^Knoxy Chanters in vae Life of Paul, p, 21, 

V* SSI- 
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he strives to enhance the prestige of the Twelve 
Apostles in directing the movement so as to insure 
harmony and sin^eness of life and doctrine Iruke 

had an ultimate purpose» and to achieve it he felt free^ 
just as he had in writing the Gospel of Lixke, to <diange 
wordsy sources, and materials to stilt his own literary 
taste and pxzrpose in writing* 

If the above argument is granted, then it is 
understandable why the several accounts are told just 
as tl^^ are. The Samaritan visit^^^ represents a cru¬ 
cial stage in the advance of Christianity: the signif¬ 
icant events are now beginning to happen outside the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, Therefore, apostolic approval 
of what happens is necessary if Luke's purpose in 
writing is to be achieved* Therefore, this crucial 
episode required special methods* Philip baptized, 
but it remained for Peter and John to give official 
approval to this new espansion, which the author in¬ 
dicated by their laying on of hands* But to see in 
this action the effective symbol for the gift of the 
^irlt is to give it undue significance; it was pri¬ 
marily a symbol of fellowfdilp, approval, and 

^^ ^Ibid ,. p. 27, ^^^ Ibid *. pp* 21-25, 

^^^Acts 8:4-19, 
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solidarityIf* as we shall contend later 9 memher- ' 
ship in the church means to he placed in the sphere ot 
the Spirit’s activity, or to state it differently, if 
to receive the Spirit means to he placed within the 
dynamic, living Body of Christ, the church, then for 
Luke to associate the j^o sties' visit with the gift of 
the Spirit was understandable, for the J^ostles* ap¬ 
proval and testimony was synonomous with the church's— 
and there is where the Holy Spirit operates. Thus, 
this "Samaritan Pentecost” happens when believing 
people (the Samaritans) are in the fellowship of those 
(apostles) who know of the historical event of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and testify 
to his Present Lordship, But all this does not justify 
our assuming that the laying on of hands was the usual 
and Indispensable part of initiation in the early church. 

In another place in Acts^^® the author tells 
how Cornelius received the Holy Spirit directly, with¬ 
out mediation. Obviously, this is not a typical case, 
for it happens no where else. Why then did it happen, 
or at least, idy did Luke write that it did happen? 

The answer is to he found in the li^t of Luke's 

^37i,ajj,pe^ Q-p^ cit ,, p, 70 , 

^38^cts 10:44, 
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purpose in writing. In tracing the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity from its small beginnings out to wider hori¬ 
zons—Samaria, Soman Gentiles, Paul, Macedonia, and 
finally Rome itself—authority must he found for each 
new step, God Himself began the work on Pentecost: 

God alone continues it now as he pours out His Spirit 
on a Gentile, A second, purely gentile, Pentecost, 
allows the writer to step over this crucial moment in 
the advancement of Christianity. God Himself has given 
His Spirit to these Romans and the s^postles witnessed 
it; therefore, that which the church does is apostolic 
and of God, In the narrative, after seeing that the 
Holy Spirit had already been given, Peter can only ask, 
"Can anyone forbid water for baptizing these peox>le 
^o have received the Holy Spirit?" OSie implication is 
that since they have received the Spirit, which is an 
integral part of the baptism procedure, it is only 
logical to complete the act, water-baptism, ^Khich is 
so integrally related to the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

She introduction of the work of Paul is another 
crucial turning point in Luke's accoimt of the spread 
of Christianity, Therefore, he had Paul received into 
the fellowship and possessed of the ^irit by means of 
the laying on of hands from Ananias, after nhieh he 

139Acts 9:20-22, 
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is ‘baptized. But of all the items in Acts ^vhieh are 
open to guestiony this is the most questionable. 

Surely Paul knows nothing of a commissioning by Aneniaa 
or the apostles or any other human. He is ready to 
rest his whole gospel and apostle ship upon this point?*^ 
But Luke feels free to alter the events in this case* 
in order to more effectively make his point. This in¬ 
cident is enou^ to make us question the allusions 
elsewhere to the importance of the laying on of hands 
both as an essential act and as an effective symbol 
for conveying the Spirit, Lampe^^^ claims that Luke's 
use of the leering on of hands is not so much concerned 
with giving the Spirit as it is with giving formal 
reoogoition to the commissioning of workers for the 
apostolic or missionax^ tasks of the church. 

The ]^hesian episode^^^ represents Paul laying 
his hands upon the people and thereby conveying the 
Holy Spirit, But if %)hesus was the center of Hellenic 
missionary aotivityy we should not be surprised to 
find Luke again dramatizing the progress of the mis¬ 
sionary ^read at this crucial point by the laying on 

^^®Gal, 1-2. 

^^^Lan^e, on, cit ., p, 75# 

^^^Aets 19:1-7# 
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of hands. Hot only Is this %)heslan Pentecost thus 
"approved" hy Godyhut it is done throng the line of 
God-—Apostles at Jerusalem—Paol—Hphesians, thus 
keeping the activity directed from and centered in both 
Jerusal^ and the apostles. However $ Paul noiidier e hints 
at such an instance as is here pictured, nor does he 
surest at aziy point such a practice as the laying on 
of hands for the impartation of the Spirit. Hather, 
it is in baptism, as we shall soon see, that Paul speaks 
of the Spirit’s work, although he nowhere restricts it 
to baptism alone. 

In Acts, the Spirit is not the personal indwel¬ 
ling of the Bisen Lord. Bather, the Spirit is present¬ 
ed as the iogpersonal power whi<^ directs the missionary 
efforts of the church as it spreads to the ends of the 
earth. It is not tiie continuing activity of *Uie Christ 
in the sense that people "live in the Spirit," or that 
the Spirit "lives in them.: 03ie Spirit is pictiired as 
directing and empowering them to effectively i^read the 
gospel. As a missionary tract for the purpose of weld¬ 
ing the churches together, it may have been effective. 
But, by the late second century an adverse effect upon 
the thinking of the church is evident. John, in his 
gospel, apparently tries to deal with the confusion 
created by the Acts. His gospel, probably appearing 
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shortly after the TOriting of Actsy reminds his readers 
that new life comes not only hy water, hut hy water 
add the Spirit Water—baptism and the gift of the 

Holy Spirit must not be disassociated from each other« 
LUcewlse, Tertulliaa^^^ tries to e^lain how the Spirit 
and water were associated together ev^ in Genesis 1:1, 
indicatizLg that the two were having difficulty remain¬ 
ing together. By the third century^^^ the breakdown 
of the rite of initiation into two separate acts of 
baptism and ooziflrmation or the laying on of hands was 
coi^lete, and with it the dynamic understanding of the 
baptism, death, and resurrection of Christ was split 
asunder. 

Jesus* own baptism .—The confusion resulting 
from Acts about the initiatory rites of Christianity 
can only be cleared up by looking afresh at Jesus* 
own baptism and seeing its significance for the early 
chortdi. We know that Jesus did not originate baptism, 
for Judaism already practiced the baptism of proselytes, 
and John, vdio baptized Jesus, contended that all Jews 
nel^ed baptism for forgiveness of their sins, due to 

^"^^John 3:3-5- 

^^^ fhe Ante-Hioene Bathers- 3, 670. 

^^^Iiaaqoe, on^ eit ,^ chap. 7« 
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-tiie intending coming ot the Messiah, But if baptism 
was not originated by the Christian Churchy at least 
it felt that something new had been added to it in the 
Christian practice. 

In the Synoptics John himself explains the dif¬ 
ference between his baptian end that «dd.dh was to come: 
**X baptize you with water for repentance; he will bap¬ 
tize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire,"^^^ 
Christian baptiamy tfdiich can only come when the Messiah 
oomesy is not transitory or ]^eparatoryy as John's 
baptism was. Bathery it was to be finaly leading into 
the Kingdom of God, 

John's baptism appropriately used the act of 
washing in watery for its effect was cleansingy -^e 
forgiveness of sins, Christian baptism also Kept 
water—baptisray because it too effected the forgiveness 
of sins. But in additiony it ij^arted the Holy Spirit, 
Reception of the Holy Spirit is not to be considered 
as a separate additiony but intimately related to the 
forgiveness of sins; in facty 1^e imparting of the 
^irit is idiat fulfills the forgiveness of sins, Vhat 
had been in John temporary and inconpletey now becomes 
permanent and coxiplete. But why is this so? 

^^^Matt, 3:11; Indce 3:16; Mark 1:8, 
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She-answer lies In 'the meaning of Jesus* omn 

hapTlsm. She hlstorlci'ty of 'the hap'tism, and all I'ts 

par-tst does not eoneem us here« miat does eoneezn us 

is the Interpretation gi'7en to it hy the church, as 

reflected in the scrip'tures. Each of the Synoptics 

tells us that a voice from heaven said, "Shis is my 

heloved Son, with whom X am well pleased.” It is sig^ 

nificant that here they quote Psalms and Isaiah. From 
14-7 ' 

the Psalms "You are my son, today I have hegotten 
you,” Jesus is designated the Hoyal Son, the Messiah 
so e^erly expected. But from Isaiahi^^^ the quotation 
takes on more complete meaning; this heloved son, who 
is so pleasing, is no other than the suffering servant. 
The hs^tism is not some isolated event in Jesus life: 
in the haptism Jesus is confirmed as hoth the Son of 
God and the Suffering Servant.In his haptism the 
church saw the whole life, death, and resurrection por— 
'trayed; only in the cross does the haptism of Jesus 
find its fulfillment. 

The question had always faced the church vhy 
Jesus, if he were the Messiah, would have to he bap¬ 
tized. John asks, "I need to he baptized by you, and 

^^“^Psalms 2:7. ^^^Isa. 4.2:1. 

^^^Oscar Cullmann, Bayfeism jln_the Bew Testament 
(Chicago: Henry Hegnery Coia^affly, , p. 1^. 
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do you come tio me?” Bu'b Jesus repliesi ”Le*t it be so 

now; for thus it is fitting for us to fulfil all right— 

eousness,” ^ Tl?hat the church could not understand 

before the crucifixion, it could imderstand after the 

resurrection; Jesus must need be baptized for all men, 

that righteousness might be fulfilled. Jesus himself 

heard the confirmation of this at his baptism; he was 

commissioned at his baptism to fulfil righteousness 

for all men. He was baptized, not for himself, for 

that would have been superfluous for the early church, 

but for mankind and their sins. His baptism would then 

151 

be a general baptism for all men which, through the 
completed act of his death and resurrection, wo-uld be 
effective for all men* 

» 

But is this conclusion justified? Yes, accord¬ 
ing to Jesus* own use of the word baptism. Baptism, 
to him, meant far more than a water—act for repentance. 
It meant to suffer and die for his people as seen in 
his completed life. He says, "Are you able to drink 
the cup that I drink, or to be baptized with the bap¬ 
tism with which I am baptized?" And in conclusion of 

150 

•^^^Matt. 3:15. 

^^^Cullmann, Baptism in the Kew Testament, 

p. 20. 
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this (BOTiV'eraation Mark records th&t lie sald^ "For tlie 

Son of Man also came not to be served, but to serve, 

152 

and to give bis life as a ransom for man^" Bap¬ 
tism is closely related to bis KdioXe mission; definite— 
ly by the early church, and perhaps by Jesus himself* 
This is easily seen in Luke: "I have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how X am constrained mitil it is 
aceon^lished!” Baptism for Jesus was more than the 
water-act already gone through; baptism could only be 
completed and fulfilled in his death and resurrection* 
The writer of the Gospel of Jolm, Tiidio is commenting on 
the Synoptic accounts, indicates his view of the sig¬ 
nificance of Jesus* baptism* He does not record the 
water-act of baptizing Jesus, but he does tell of the 
significance of it: "Behold, the Land) of God, ^o 
takes away the sin of the world! . . .. he who said 
to me, *^e on whom you see the Spirit descend and re— 
main, this is he ^o baptizes with the Holy ^irit** 

And X have se^ and have bozme witness that this is 
the Son of God*"^^^ 

Jesus* own baptism then symbolizes his iidiole 
life and work* He fulfills the Old Testament propheqjr 
^en he received fully the Spirit of Grod: "I have put 

152Mark 10:38-45* 12:50* 

^54 1 : 29 - 34 . 
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nay sp±T±t upon Mm*," and he assuoies the Spirit in terms ’ 

of his work as the Suffering Servant of . God: "and he 
will "bring forth justice to the nations." Aix right-^ 
eousness is fnllfilled in ‘the baptism-death—resurrection 
of Jesus, for ^en he assumed the role of the Suffering 
Servant of God he received the Spirit; this righteous¬ 
ness belongs to the believer when he is baptized and 
paartakes of the forgiveness of sins and receives the 
Spirit. 


Paul*3 views of bantiam .— 

Do you not know that all of us who have been bap¬ 
tized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 
death? We were buried therefore with him by bap¬ 
tism into death, so that as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the ^ory of the Father, we too might 
Walk in newness of life. For if we have be^ united 
with him in a death like his, we shall certainly be 
united with him in a resuzrection like his. ... 

So you also must consider yourselves dead to sin 
and alive to God in Christ Jesus. ^55 

For Paul, those urtio are "in Christ" have par¬ 
ticipated in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and this was effected in the believer's baptism. Bap¬ 
tism and death go together for the believer, just as 
resurrection and life go together, ^d all of this is 
a present possession for those who are "united with 
him." Baptism means burial to sin and death, and it 


6:3-5, 11. 
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also Is the necessary prerequisite for emergence and 
resuzrrectlon and walking in newness of life, the life 
in the SpiritPaul surely does not regard the 
action of the Spirit as hound to baptism, for in his 
own case it was not so* He knows that the spirit "blows 
^ere it listeth," that it can seize a man and lead him 
to justifying faith, for he personally liad esperienced 
just this, ^d yet being "in Christ" was associated with 
the water—act of baptism; "you were wa^ed, you were 
sanctified, you were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus G^lst and in the Spirit of our God*"^^'^ The 
sequence of ixomersion and emergence, death and resur¬ 
rection, is one single creative act of God through Chrisb 
in us. The Christian experience of baptism is a re¬ 
enactment in every believer of Christ’s own baptism, 
symbolizing death and resurrection, historically and 
effectually carried out in Jesus Christ's own life, 
death and resurrection, and e:^erientially carried out 
within the believer's own life. 

The question of infant bantism ,*—The question 
of infant baptism in the New Testament cannot be solved 
from the Scriptures themselves, becauae nov^ere in 
Scripture is this particular question faced. No ease 

^^^Gal, 2:20, Cor, 6:11, 
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can be made either for it or against it* Surely eviteToe 

can be produced ^ere iidxole families were baptized^ but 

this is net proof that children were baptized* On the 

other hand» it can be pointed out that ^ere baptism is 

mentioned^ there are confessions of faith* But, this 

can be accounted for by the fact that ^enever occasion 

arises for the writers to discuss baptism, it is in the 

situation of adults who are conv^erts from Judaism, or 

heathenism, and, therefore, necessarily occasion a con- 

158 

fession of faith* The laclc of evidence for the bap¬ 

tism of infants is matched by the lack of evidence for 
the baptism of the grown children of believing parents* 
The idiole question of infant baptism cannot be answered 
with scriptural proof about its practice, but must be 
decided on the ground of the eonsist^cy of Hew Testa¬ 
ment doctrine* Is infant baptism compatible with the 
conception of the gospel and baptism which has been 
discussed? 

It seems, in the light of the present investi¬ 
gation, that baptism is a reality situation in whi<h. 

Ck>d actually makes persons participants in the body of 
Christ, throu^ the Holy Spirit's operation* Therefore, 
Infant baptism is entirely coiiq>atible with such an 

CuUmann, Bantism in the Hew Testament* p* 26* 
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uaders'tanding. Zhat a child can he a recipi^l; of such 
grace» as a passive ohject, is perhaps the best illus¬ 
tration of the redeia^tive purpose of God« Adults never 
have the same degree of passivity toward the action of 
God as has a child 9 uho grows into participation« 

Zhe contention that in the infant baptism act 
faith is supplied vicariously by the congregation of 
believers is s^surd« However^ the faith of the congre¬ 
gation is a necessary ingredient* It is in and through 
the faith of the cozigregation that the Holy Spirit 
operates* It is the faith of the congregation ^ndiich 
Sonne ets the event of God—in—(Sirist with the infant 
being baptized; the faith of the congregation is the 
medium by which the Holy Spirit operates to convey 
God*s Grace* Zhe churchy the communion of believers 
^o live Tmder the Lordship of Christy is the effective 
means by which the ^irit works* !Qiereforey in infant 
baptism the faith of the congregation is necessary* not 
as a vicarious sxsbstitute for the child* but to enable 
the Holy Spirit to operate within the life of the child* 
drawing him unto faith* 

In the Hew Zestament* baptism has a confessional 
character* because it is the baptism of adult converts* 
Because adults cannot be entirely passive individuals* 
but are always actively involved in the faith process* 
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It is necessary tliat adnlts share the faith of the con— : 
grvegation« She reality of irtiat happens in the a-ot of 
baptism must always be accepted and ranewed^ Baptism 
does not insure inevitably continual participation with¬ 
in the Body of Christ* She reality of what happens in 
the act of baptism does insure that God's Grace is op¬ 
erative for that individualy but in the continuing life 
of the person affirmation of this ^aee is necessary* 

Just as a child is born in his physical birth without 
his consenty so then must will to live and actively 
promote his own ^owth^ so also must the baptized person 
continually share the responsibility for the reiterative 
process* Baptism is an accomplished beginning> a real— 
i-^act* However, it is a beginning for vhich continua¬ 
tion is essential* Sherefore, eonfessiom of faith, in 
vdiich one affirms the Lordship' of Christ and €Lffirms the 
redea^tive e:^erience manifested in the life of the 
(diureh and affirms his openness to the power of God act¬ 
ing^ throng the community of faith, are necessary pre¬ 
requisites for growth in grace, life in the Spirit* 
Sherefore, adults^? being baptized must confess their faith* 

Conclusions regarding initiation *—The one incon¬ 
testable fact about early Christianity is that the early 
followers of Jesus were convinced that they were sharing 
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in 11116 Spirit of Gk>d, and tliat the presence of this 

Spirit was the crucial turning point in history. The 

existence of the church is the evidence of what it 

witnesses to: Jesus Christ who lived, died, and rose 

to come to them as Spirit, The church was the people 

of the Spirit; the church’s existence is the absolute 

indisputable proof of the historicity of the "event” 

159 

of Jesus* death and resurrection. That "God was in 

Christ," that Jesus "was," that he influenced those who 
became the church, and that He was actually present 
within the life of the community, is not provable by 
logic or docxjmentary evidence; it is empirically at¬ 
tested to by the church’s existence,The Hew Testa¬ 
ment, the kerygma, confessions of faith and practice 
of baptism are all evidences of the fact that Jesus was 
remembered both as one past and as presently the Lord, 
Whatever the historical value of the Pentecost story, 
we know that following some experience these Christians 
were convinced that they shared the Holy Spirit in their 
community of faithful people. 

In the New Testament the Spirit is generally 
identified with the presence of the Risen Lord in his 


^59joiin Enox. Criticism and Faith (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1952), ciiap, 2, 


160 


Ibid. 
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dhnreh* Shose who are "in the ^irlt” are justified 
and sanetifiedy precisely heeause they are in union 
sith Christ* Baptism is the effective means of uniting 
one mith Christy for by it we participate in the ^ole 
baptiaa of Jesus 9 which was his fulfillment of the task 
of the Son of God and Suffering Servant throu^ life, 
death and resurrection* 

fhe faith of the early churchy as seen through 
the kerygma and the confessions of the early believers, 
was that in the historical appearance of Jesus upon 
earth, and in his death and resurrection, God had de¬ 
cisively entered into human history to effect the re- 
deiig^tlon of mankind* It was specifically because it 
was an event, a once—for-all event, as every historical 
event is, that the Christian church was confident that 
a new age had dawned, the age of participation in the 
Spirit of God* £o be a Christian was to believe in the 
Lordship of Christ* To be baptized was to be baptized 
into the death of Christ, in order that as he was vic¬ 
torious over death and all that it signified, likewise 
believers would be victorious also, by virtue of their 
participation in the church of Christ, which was to be 
a participant in the age to come. To be part of the 
life of the Spirit was the same thing as to be baptized. 
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Baptism was not transitory or preparatory, as John*s 
Baptism had Been, But it was final and complete, Jesus, 
tlirou^ his own Baptism, which was completed only in 
his death and resurrection, effected a general Baptism, 
a general resurrection, for all those who were "in him," 
Christian faith was Based upon an event, the act 
of God, seen in the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ, This act evidenced the Grace of God toward man— 
kind. This act of God took place independent of any 
decision or understanding on the part of man. The act 
of God was initiated By Him, carried throu^ By Him, 
without cooperation from man and in a large degree in 
spite of man. It is in the li^t of this act of God 
that Baptism must Be understood. The old concept of 
Baptismal grace, or prevenient grace, contained a funda 
m^CLtal truth, God not only loves people. But is the 
sole instigator of love. The meaning of Baptism is 
essentially that God acts on Behalf of man; his action 
is effected throu^ the water-act. Baptism is not 
"symbolical" of effecting entrance into the Christian 
church; Baptism does not "tell" a person that he is 
part of the church of Christ; Baptism is not a magical 
act; and Baptism is not an act which is effective only 
after it is completed in time By arrival at real faith. 
Baptism is essentially an act of Gk>d, in which man is 
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passively set within God’s chxtrch. The person really 
enters a new life» hut in the act of entrance he is a 
passive person; ^at happens, happens to him,^^^ Bap¬ 
tism is a reality sitxiation like a physical hirth in 
ifrtiich the person actively responds to the process of 
birth, but does not determine the birth itself. His 
physical birth is determined from the outside. The 
person, in baptism, is a recipient of Gk>d*s love, God 
is loving, in spite of the character of the person, 

God hopes that throu^ such love the person might be 
won to a responsive love. 

Such an understanding of baptism is consistent 
with our understanding of the work of the Holy Spirit, 
The Holy Spirit works in the body of COarist, ”By one 

n go 

Spirit were we all baptized into one body," In 

baptism, a person is made part of the body of Christ, 
the church, through which the Holy Spirit operates. 
Therefore, it is entirely synonymous to say that one is 
baptized and one has received the Holy Spirit. The,act 
of baptism is a reality act, in which one partakes of 
the resurrection power, the redemptive love of Grod in 
Christ, 

Cullmann, Baptism in the Hew Testament, p, 31 • 
12:13. 
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Paoil and tlie Kerygmatlc Element 

In(troductioa > —»T33.ose wlio have studied the life 
of Paul, and especially his conversion experience, have 
often made one of two common mistakes: either they 
cos^letely made it a work of God which allowed no room 
for human explanations, or they have given an entirely 
mechanistic e^lanation ^Rdiich allowed no room for the 
ptirpose or work of God, Neither view does 3‘u.stice to 
the facts, nor to our concept of man. The first denies 
his freedom and his responsible position. It undercuts 
the purposes of education, and it rests upon a world-* 
view which is pre-modem. But the second is j'ttst as 
much at fault, for it too denies his freedom hy con¬ 
ceiving man as the mere mechanical reactor to the stim¬ 
ulations that come upon him from society, his instincts, 
and his animal nervous system. 

The first view, the traditional view, thinks that 
to consider natural causes means that it can not he also 
supernatural at the same time.. The old battle of science 
versus religion is still being fouj^t; it is still held 
that to adroit one is to deny the other. But this is not 
the issue for us. To explain an event in natural ways 
that are quite normal and predictable does not neces¬ 
sarily deny that God has something to do with them: it 
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merely changes the manner in which God confronts man« 

The genius of religious giants has always been that they 
have experienced the working of God in the most mundane 
of e35)eriences^ 

The other extreme in looking at the life of Paul, 
the mechanistic—psychological view, considers his life 
exclusively in mechanical terms* Most stimultis—response 
psychology, and associationism of all types, have 
thought of the human as an "empty organism," whose only 
purpose is to react to stimuli from outside The 

whole reactive pattern is determined by what appears to 
be the best way of reducing tension within the individ¬ 
ual* Whether the reaction is to seek pleasure or to 
avoid pain, whether in response to external ob;)ects or 
to intemsLl instinctive pressures, the individual is a 
mere mechanical organism which responds in the most fit¬ 
ting tension—reducing way. Paul’s life, es 5 »ecially his 
conversion, is then interpreted as the resolving of his 
high tension state. Our quarrel with this interpreta¬ 
tion is not only that it has no room for the super¬ 
natural, but that it has no room for the truly human. 

Our task in this chapter is to try to understand 

W. Allport, Becoming (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1955), p. ti. 
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tlie kerygmatic elemenl; ±n "llie dynamic life of Paul. We 
iinxs*fe 'bring the insists of the present day to bear upon 
the historical events. Our task is a study in biblical 
research, but it must be done with one eye on the Scrip¬ 
tures and the other on our best insists in psychology, 
sociology, theology, and so forth. Only in this way 
can we understand the kerygmatic element in Paul's life. 

Reliability of the biblical sources for the study 
of the kerygmatic element in Paul ,—It has been usual 
for studies of Paul's life to be based upon the histor¬ 
ical data in the Acts account, and then to use this as 
a basis for understanding the writings of Paul. At 
first sight this appears the most logical thing to do, 
because Acts seems to be essentially an historical ac¬ 
count of the rise of the church and Paul is given a 
fair share, if not more than his share, in the dis¬ 
cussion. 

However, scholars have known for a long time that 
the Acts account cannot be entirely relied upon for its 
historical data. The writer of Acts had a particular 
motive in writing his account, and this motive colored 
every thing he wrote. He was writing for Christians 
some sixty or ei^ty years after the events and in the 
middle of conflicts that were threatening the very 
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existence of the chnreh. Therefore, it was his pxirpose 
to show that God had always guided the church around 
every crisis in a wonderful way, so that the unity and 
apostolicity of its message was constant from the he— 
ginning until his present time* 

However, the church was not united; its message 
was not fixed and agreed to hy all in its larger im¬ 
plications heyond the basic kerygmatic message, 

Prom the very beginning differences of inteirprstation 
of the faith had threatened to disrupt the churches 
progress. The Acts account, lediich tried to cover over 
these differences for the sake of a larger purpose, 
however worthy, was boxtnd to color the facts. 

Therefore, in this study we shall follow the 
procedure of using Paul’s epistles as the primary source 
Although Paul is quite obviously biased toward his own 
point—of—view, at least what he says can be evaluated 
in terms of that point—of—view. His writings have the 
additional advantage at certain points, especially 
Gralations,^^5 ©f claiming historical correctness. Since 
this historical data is the proof of his whole argument, 
and if disproven would undermine his M^ole "apostleship” 
and therefore his "gospel," we can be sure that the 

164^ox, Chapters in a- life of Paul * pp, 30-34, 

2 : 20 , 
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limited information lie gives is historically correct^ 
and since his are the earliest meltings in the New 
Testament and could he disputed or confirmed hy his 
contemporaries 9 we shall use his writings as the start¬ 
ing point in our study of the kerygmatic element in the 
life of Paul« 

Romans —To understand the significance of the 

kerygmatic element in Paulas life, we must appreciate 
the straggle that Paul was facing* Romans 7 is a good 
place to begin* The section—presents two vital 
problems: Is Paul describing his own experience here, 

and, if so, is this experience pre—conversion or post- 
conversion? Dhdoubtably, the first question must be 
answered affirmatively* It describes his own exper¬ 
ience* (h^anted that Paul here is presenting an al¬ 
legorical inteirpretation of the story of the fall of 
Adam in Genesis 3,- he does so Qust because the old 
story fitted his own experience* He uses the first 
person *'I” in this section, and such a scholar as Dodd 
concludes that "Paul rarely, if ever, says *1* unless 
he is really speaking of himself personally, even if he 

^^%om* 7:14-25. 
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means to generalize from tlie particular instance,"^^'^ 
The second question is the more debatable one« 

To what period of Paul's life does this experience 
refer? Either it refers to Paul's condition at the 
time of writing (and therefore it coxild he the condi¬ 
tion of any Christian, a picture of the Christian's 
life), or it refers to his state prior to his conver¬ 
sion near Damascus < Both answers have been given 
throu^out the history of the chijrch, and scholars 
still do not agree how it should be answered, 

Augustine, partly due to his struggle with Pelagius, 
thou^t Paiol was referring to his Christian life, 

Luther and the reformers generally agreed. Pietists, 
in general, reject this interpretation, because their 
convictions about the Christian life hold that this 
could only apply to the converted, 

Dodd is one who concludes that Paul is here dis¬ 
cussing his pre-conversion life, his condition prior to 
the momentous beginning of his Christian career, Paul 
had previously recognized the ideal presented in the 
law, and he assented to it with his mind, his reason, 
and his spiritual part. But, his flesh revolted 
against it because it was caught in the thraldom of sin, 

H, Dodd, The Epistle of Pa-nT to the Romans 
^ew York: Harper and Brothers, 19:^2) , p, lOT, 
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MflT> is 'boim wii;h. ins'txnc'ts ■fclia'fc are 'talzx'tedy •felia'b are 

racial 9 not individual» that morally are indifferent, 

that are servants of some alien power over which man 

cannot rule. But, following his conversion, Bodd is 

sure that Paul feels that he is heyond all of that: 

It would stultify his whole argument if he now con¬ 
fessed that, at the moment of writing, he was a 
miserahle wretch, a prisoner to sin*s law« He woizld 
have thou^t it quite abnormal that any Christian 
Bhoiald feel so, and there is nothing in his own con¬ 
fessions elsewhere to lead us to suppose that, with 
all his sense of struggle and insecurity, he ever 
had such an experience. We conclude that Paxil is 
clinching his argument by the undeniable evidence 
of his own experience that he was once dead in 
trespassBSoand sins, but has now found life and 
liberty, 

As Paul, in his vivid description, recalls his con¬ 
dition in the past, he is overcome with the poignant 
emotions of his despair; "Miserable wretch that I 
am. Who will rescue me from this body of death?" 

With equal vividness he feels over again the emo¬ 
tions of his deliverance: "I thank God throu^ 

Jesus Christ our Lord,"1^9 

Dodd is not alone in this conclusion, Bultmann 
says, *lt is fundamentally the status of man under the 
law which is characterized here, and that as it is seen 
through the eyes of one whom Christ has freed from the 
law, Brunner, because he thinks of this as a de-- 

scription of man’s pre-Christian life under the law, 


^^ ^Ibid ,. p, 112, ^^^Ibid,, p, 108, 

Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans (Philadel¬ 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1944), p, 2b7, 
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interpretes the whole seventh chapter as an interruption, 
a foreign element, in the section 5-8 dealing with the 
Christian life, 

Nygren comes to the opposite conclusion: 

The result, then, is that Chapter 7s 14—25 does not 
refer to the pre-Christian life. Like the rest of 
Chapters 5-8, Chapter 7 treats of the Christian 

life,171 

Nygren, however, does not think that this is a descrip¬ 
tion of division and discord in the soul: 

What Paul laments is not that the will simultane¬ 
ously desires something else, hut that the will is 
not effected in corresponding action. It is only 
on_:the basis of the fact that the will is singly 
directed to the good that he can say that he 
"delights in the law of God," Only because he 
would not do evil, but hates it, can Paul say, "It 
is no longer I that do it,"172 

Nygren feels that against any statement that man affirms, 

desires, and wills the good, and yet at the same time 

the same man does not will the good and, therefore, 

does not do it, stands Paul’s statement, "I do not the 

good that I want, but the evil that I do not want is 

what I do,"^'^ 

Nygren does say that Paul has a duality in the 
Christian life, but he insists that it is not a divided 
will or discord in the soul. It is the duality between 


^*^ ^Ibid ,, p, 292, ^'^ ^Ibid ,, p, 291. 

^73roiji, 7:19. 
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Yjill and action, between intention and performance. 

This ‘ duality or tension is the expression of the Chris¬ 
tian’s status as a participant in two aeons, the "old" 
and the "new? Thus, in Chapter 6 he is "free for sin" 
and yet sin has not vanished from his life, because he 
still lives "in the flesh," He is both a member "in 
Cprist" and a member "in Adam," Only when the new 
aeon comes to consummation will there be no tension 
between will and performance. 

The point is inportant for Paul, Nygren says, 
for Paul is pointing out that the Gospel is' not to 
enable us to gain our own ri^teousness through the 
law^ No, for the Gospel of Christ is the very ri^t— 
eousness of God for \is. Even for the Christian, the 
law is impotent to bring righteousness, for sQ.thou^ we 
belong to Christ in the . new aeon, we still live in the 
old aeon, "in the flesh," Therefore, just as in Chap¬ 
ter 6 we see that we are free ftom sin—yet we long for 
the redemption of our bodies, just so in Chapter 7 we 
see that we are free from the law—yet we are not 
ri^teous according to its criterion. 

Only if , we heed both sides of such facts can we 
give a true picture of the Christian life; for it is 
conditioned by the fact that the Christian belongs 
at the same time to both the new and the old 
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aeons, 

Paul descriljes the actual situation of the Chris¬ 
tian as it is in the midst of the present aeon. 

The Christian—in this present world: there we 
face the dualism and the tension in the Christian's 
status. As a Christian he "belongs to Christ and 
lives his life *'in Christ;” hut as one who belongs 
to the old aeon he still lives ”in the flesh.”175 

A third position different from either Dodd or 

ITygren is that of Karl Barth. 

"Wretched man that I am," We must not deprive this 
"am” of its heavy significance. Paul is not des¬ 
cribing the situation before his conversion, Paul 
describes his past, present, and future existence. 

He portrays a situation as real after the episode 
on the road to Damascus as before it,176 

However much we may wish to do away with this dualism, 
Barth insists, religion presents man as two halves. 

One half is the "spirit” of the inward man, which de¬ 
lights in the law of God; the other half is the natural 
world of the members. These two war against each other, 
Man cannot be identified with either of these two na¬ 
tures: to try to synthesize these two natures of man, 

which are antithetical to each other, with any kind of 
monism, is amtrue to both religion and the facts. 
Therefore, this section in Romans is descriptive of 

^'^^ygren, on, cit .. p. 296. 

^'^^Ibid., p. 295. 

^^^Karl Barth, The Enistle to the Romans 
(London; Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 270. 
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Paul’s pre—conversion as well as his post—conversion 
life. Basically, it is descriptive of his present 
moment of life, the "existential” moment. 

We have seen the three extremes of interpreta¬ 
tion of Romans 7« Dodd says the accoxint is wholly 
about his .j>.re—conversion state. Nygren says t^t 
Romans is wholly about his post—conversion life, his 
Christian life, the struggle as part of the two aeons. 
Barth says that Romans 7 is about all of life, bhhause 
all of life is lived in the existential moment when we 
know ourselves people of the spirit and also natural 
people of the flesh. Which interpretation are we to 
maintain? 

Each viewpoint has something to say that is true, 
Dodd makes a good point for helping us to explain Paul's 
state prior to his conversion in such a way that the 
conversion experience adecLuately accounts for his change 
of orientation. Nygren seems to be most correct about 
the nature of the Christian's life. And Barth is quite 
correct in maintaining that. conversion doesn't basical¬ 
ly change the nature of man; it still leaves him a 
finite creature caught in the middle of the life- 
affirming and life-denying struggle. 
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Paul *3 -pre-conversion struggle ^ ~Patil undoubt¬ 
edly thought of his conversion as happening at that 
moment. near Damascus, But this conversion. had been in 
the process of preparation for a long time. Por years 
the dominating note of Paulas inner life had been one 
of utter failure and frustration. One. of the causes 
of tbis frustration was the diversity of Paul’s train¬ 
ing, due to his.being bom in one of the world’s great 
transition eras. Paul was in the middle of Jewish, 
Greek, and Roman influences that he had to integrate. 

Paul was probably brought up in a strict Jewish 
home; circumcised on the eighth day, began reading the 
Scriptures at five, the Mishnah at ten, and subject to 
the law at thirteen, according to.the custom. But Paul 
also was probably a Roman, citizen. Finally, he was 
close to Greek influences, reading and speaking Greek 
familiarly. Trying to live with each of these diverse 
cultural backgrounds was part of Paul’s, difficulty. 

But on top of this confusion there was the added intact 
of the Christian witness, and it was this that brought 
Paul's system of organization to the crisis. 

If there was one thing that Paul inherited from 
Judaism, it was his desire for .righteousness. Religion 
was the quest of ri^teousness. ^d ri^teousness came 
by the law. Utterly convinced of the divine and final 
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cliaracter of the revelation of God as contained in the 
law, he persistently devoted himself to the task of 
obeying it in order to obtain to what he calls "right¬ 
eousness." And Paul, according to his own testimony, 
was successful in obtaining a high degree of perfection 
of righteousness. We cannot say that it was in the 
midst of the bankruptcy of his Pharisaic legalism in 
which Christ came to rescue him. But this was Just the 
trouble; althou^ he had obtained a degree of ri^teous- 
ness, greater than most around him (emd we cannot doubt 
this, on the evidence of his later life), he found no 
satisfaction in this. 

Paul could later in his life attribute this to . 
the inability of legalism to produce peace in the soul. 
The righteousness he was trying to achieve was based.on 
"negatives," "Thou shalt not" was the basic command. 

His positive efforts were efforts to appease God, This 
legalism ended in its own self—defeat, for the repressed 
thought or desire did not die, but merely took refuge 
in the unconscious where it continued to influence his 
every thought, Paul’s intense certainty is itself the 
best indication that he was fighting desperately to 
convince himself that the threatening uncertainties 

Gal. 1:14; Phil. 3:6. 
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were Txritrue. But Paul was sliowing growing dissatis-^ 
faction with efforts to save himself by his own efforts. 
His resources were not soifficient for the 30 b of sal¬ 
vation; this conclusion was really inherent in the 
Jewish conception of religion, as evidenced by both the 
law and the prophets, Paoil was later to testify. Paul 
was bargaining with God, pffering his puny efforts in 
return for God's blessing. And Paul was gradually 
realizing what every sincerely religious person 1 ms 
always come to see, that if God were to mark inicLtiity, 
not one man could stand. Paul came to understand that 
failure under the law was not due to any personal short¬ 
coming, but to the utter intrinsic impossibility of 
achieving ri^teousness by only human effort. Until he 
was convinced of this absolute impossibility he was not 
ready to see God in a new light; and once he did realize 
the nature of his ethical strivings, a view of God far 
different was at hand. The pre-conversion struggle was 
the period of dawning of this insight; the conversion 
experience was the actual awareness of it; and all 
Paul's later work was an implication of this insight 
of faith. 

Another source of conflict for Paul was the 
question of the Messiah. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that Paul had thoughts of a Messiah, who was a 
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high, spiritual being wbo would come in power and great 
glory, probably over—throwing the foreign Roman rule. 

His deepest longing nnxst have been that God would send 
his anointed Messiah, As a good rigorous Pharisee he 
\mdoubte'dly wished that the Christian sect was right 
and that Grod had sent his Messiah—surely now was the 
time that the world needed him. The moment that Saul 
was convinced by his personal experience that the. 
Messiah had come, his conversion was accomplished. 

But Paul could not believe that this had hap¬ 
pened, What horrified him was that the Christians 
said this Messiah ha^ been crucified. This negated all 
his hopes and beliefs, for the Scriptures ta\a^t him 
”cursed be he that is hanged on a tree," ' Paul could 
not reconcile this view of the Messiah ^th the Law, 
which he felt not only to be just, holy, and good, but 
the Torah, the way to achieve the righteousness demanded 
by God, One contradicted the other; hence his passion¬ 
ate hostility and determination to extinguish the 
Christian sect. But his feverish activity neither 
brought him inner peace and satisfaction, nor convinced 
the erroneous Christians of their error. 

This brave stand of the Christians against 

^'^^Deut, 21:23. 
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persecnition sliook Paul's confidence. Especially can 
tlais Ise seen in Paul's dealings with. Stephen. The 
historicity of the event does not concem us here. The 
artistry of Luke's accoimt in Acts indicates the con¬ 
flict going on.in the learned, ethically righteous, 
Pharisaic Paul. Stephen challenged Paul's religious 
condition, saying that the exclixsiveness and cruel 
hau^tiness of the Jewish leaders ?ras in direct opposi¬ 
tion to God and His Holy Spirit. This accusation 
perfectly.agreed with Paul's own estimate of his own 
condition. 

There is no douht about the fact that Paxil per¬ 
secuted the Christians prior to his conversion. Paul 
himself often refers to this fact. But why did he 
persecute them? Other Jews tolerated them. Many an¬ 
swers have been given, such as that these later Chris¬ 
tians were making more inclusive claims than earlier 
Christians, or that Paul was a more sensitive soxil than 
others, or that he. saw the inqplications of their claims 
better than others. Perhaps these are true, but the 
important point is that Paul saw the Christians' claims 
as the destroyer of Torah, And Paul, long before he 
was a Christian, had assumed for himself the role of 
the prophet of God, the true exponent of the faith. 
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Paul's conversion e35)erience was not iiis first call to 
be tbe voice of Gfod; for Paul was the voice and punish— 
ing hand of God long before his conversion. His call 
was not to be a prophet or spokesman for God; he was 
that already. But it was a call to shift his,message; 
not Torah but Christ is the way.. He was no more vig¬ 
orous for God. after the conversion than before; but 
the implications of his insight gained at Damascus was 
that an appeal to faith in an active-redeeming God, 

Eot an obedience-demanding God, was his message. 

Boisen ^ has noted that Paul was a member of a 
minority group which was striving to maintain its 
racial integrity against the onslaughts of a dominant 
surrounding culture. But the. Christians were doing 
away with much that was distinctive. to 'that minority 
culture and its nationalistic hopes. Purthermore, Paul 
was bothered in keeping his instinctual drives, the 
"flesh" as he calls it, under control. The Christians 
were a sore point in this battle, too,.for they made 
him uncomfortable by what they said about outward right¬ 
eousness and over-eii5>hasis on .triviCLities of the law 
while neglecting its weightier matters. Paul's integrity 

T. Boisen, The Exploration of t be I-nyie-r 
World (New York; Harper and Brothers, 1932j, p. 7^5* 
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pushed him into trying to exterminate the Chris¬ 
tians; hut his sensitiveness to truth and the desire 
to do the will of God, as he had so thoroughly learned 
from his Judaism, would not permit him to live comfort- 
ahly with this action. Men never do wrong so com¬ 
pletely and so merrily as when moved hy conscience; hut 
at the same time it is true that a sensitive conscience 
finds no aatisfaxStiEm in what is inconsistent with its 
basic tenets. And Paul was a sensitive soul, dedicated 
entirely to doing God’s will. Living in this imtenahle 
situation, some kind of change was inevitable. 


Paxil’s conversion experience .—We know little of 

the details surroxinding Paul’s conversion experience, 

Paul’s testimony is that "He was pleased to reveal His 

-1 

Son to (in) me," and "Have I not seen Jesus our 
1 0*1 

Lord?" The physical descriptions usually associated 

with the conversion are largely from the Acts account, 
and are not validated in Paul’s epistles. Paul is only 
insistent upon the reality of the inner experience: 

"Por it is God who said ’let li^t shine out of dark¬ 
ness, ’ who has shone in our hearts to give the light of 


180 


Gal. 


I8lj 


Cor 


1:15. 

. 9:1. 
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■the Impwledge of "the glory of God in •the face of 
IL32 

Christ," But the allusion to the Genesis creation 
account being likened unto what God has created in his 
own heart in the "light" seen in the "face of Christ" 
is undoubtedly a reference to his own conversion ex¬ 
perience. 

If Paul's experience's an inner even't rather 
than the observance of an external phenomena, does this 
mean that it was not "real," or "valid"? Most assTiredly 
it was a valid experience. Conversion is largely the 
work of the unconscious, which has the ability to acti¬ 
vate itself whenever consciousness makes it necessary. 
Whenever the conscious fosters a one-sided atti'fcude to¬ 
ward life, such as Paul was doing prior to his conver¬ 
sion, a psychic situation comes about which causes the 
xmconscious to function in a compensatory manner. This 
creates a new attitude, which emerges into conscious¬ 
ness suddenly, but which has been prepared for some 
time in the iznconscioiis. 

The tacconscious sets about preparing a new at¬ 
titude which is then released at a certain mo¬ 
ment and transforms consciousness. The individ¬ 
ual experiences this as a coiz^le'te transformation 

Cor, 4:6. 
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of personality, all tlie more startling since it 
all happens in a moment 

The inspiration for this experience has the quality of 
coming from outside the known self, hut can also he 
explained as coming from within. Whatever revelation 
occxxrs is actually an opening of.the depths of the 
soul, a psychological experience. Scientifically, 
this is all that can he said; hut that does not mean 
that revelation is not much more than this alone. What 
lays at the bottom of this process, whether God or 
other forces, science can not say, for it lays outside 
the bonds of science to conjecture, Paul undoubtedly 
espjerienced inwardly a profound presence, which lie was 
certain was none.other than the Lord, Jesus whom he had 
been persecuting, 

» 

George Coe says that the converted person usual¬ 
ly has some thoughts like these; "All is well; I have 
nothing to fear; I am part of a system that is.good, 

And this expresses well the experience of Paul, Paul, 
struggling to find his righteousness, to find peace in 
his heart, to overcome the intolerable feeling that he 

^^^Hans. Schaer, Religion and the Cure of Soulg 
in jung*s Psychology (London: Rutledge and Eegan Paul 
l.td,, 1951), p. 65, 

^®^George Coe, Psychology of ^ligion (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932/, chap, l5T 


* 
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was no'b what he shotild he, suddeixly foiand the answer 
to all his hopes, while journeying to Damascus* In 
that moment Paul found that he could accept himself, 
because he had experienced the grace of God, which was 
that while he was yet the unri^teous man that he was, 
still sinner, even the persecutor of the church, he 
was accepted hy the very Lord he was denying, Tliis 
experience was the turning point in his life, and was 
to influence every thought he was ever to think, and 
to write, 

Imnlicatlons of Paul*s conversion , —The con¬ 
version of Paul meant to him many things, Pirst of all 
it meant that the condemned criminal whose followers 
he was persecuting was none other than God*s Messiah. 

The central constituent in the experience which cul¬ 
minated ne ar Damascus was an intellectual apprehension 
or conviction about Jesus of Nazareth, And yet the 
relation between the Christ he experienced ne^ Damascus 
and who became a constant presence within him, to the 
human of Nazareth called Jesus, Paul nowhere completely 
discusses. He resolves that he shall not know Jesus 
after the flesh anymore, and surely he seldom refers 
to the earthly life of our lord. What is essential is 
the Christ, the risen lord, who had come into his life 
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and given laim new liope, Butlliis Cirrist can never Be 

dis-associated from Jesus the man. **Grod chose to re- 

185 

veal His Son to me," implies that God had opened 
Paul's eyes to see Jesus in His true character, Jesus 
was not only teacher, nor, despite His crucifixion, 
an accursed blasphemer; .rather He was the one whom God 
acknowledged as His Son, 

The conversion of Paul also meant to him that 
everything about his faith and experience was directly 
from God; man was not involved in it in any way. He 
claimed his gospel was not man's gospel, but came direct¬ 
ly through this.conversion experience as a revelation 
of Jesus Christ, It is at this point that Acts and 
Paul's epistles differ most. Acts indicates his de¬ 
pendence upon Ananias especially, and on others at 
Damascus and Jerusalem. But Galations insists that 
he did not confer with flesh and blood: it was of God, 
Only in Galations do we hear of Arabia; and Paul's pur¬ 
pose here is to show his independence of others. Un¬ 
doubtedly, overwhelmed by this tremendous event, he 
withdrew in solitude to "think throTogh" what had hap¬ 
pened to him, to integrate his new shattering concept 
of God's righteousness into his total orientation, 

^^^Gal, 1:16, 
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Upon Ills relrum iie was ready -fco proclaim ills gospel, 
as directly commissioned by Jesus Christ, as surely 
as the other Apostles, 

Just as Paul interpretss his apostleship as re¬ 
sulting from his conversion, so also is the call to 
preach it to the Gentiles, Paul does not directly say 
that he was sent , to the Gentiles at the moment that 
Jesus appeeured to. him. Acts states that the voice said 
to go and preach to the Gentiles, but this detail of 
Acts could be a means of attributing Paul's work among 
the Gentiles to.God, in.line with.the author's purposes. 
But, there is no question that Paul always thought of 
the call and commission.as both inherently involved in 
the Lord's appearance to him. 

The conversion then meant to Paul that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and that he was sent as an Apostle. But 
what was the gospel with which he was sent? What did 
it mean that Jesus was the Messiah and that Paul was 
an Apostle? Here is where we see the dynamic of the 
conversion experience. The gospel he preached was 
that "While we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
through the death of His Son." "He is our Peace." . 

"Where sin did abound, grace did much more abound." 

But why did Paxol say this? What was the basis of his 
statements? 
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He says tiiem because "tbey describe tbe most over— 
whelming and determining experience of his life. 

In the picture of Jesus.as the CJhrist, which ap¬ 
peared to him at the moment of his greatest sep^a- 
tion from other men, from himself and (Jod, he foimd 
himself accepted in spite of his being rejected,. 

And when he found that he was accepted, he was able 
to accept himself and to be reconciled to others. 

OThe moment in which grace struck him and over¬ 
whelmed him, he was reunited with that to which he 
belonged, and^from which he was estranged in utter 
strangeness, 

The whole thooight of Paul, as seen in his writings, was 
a result of the overwhelming e3i>erience of grace, grace 
xuideserved, grace Tineamed, grace as a gift of God. 

It was the ea^jerience of grace that forced Paul 
to preach a gospel different from many others who called 
themselves Christians. To be a Christian was something 
entirely different than anything else he had been; it 
was not an addition to an old life, it was a resurrec¬ 
tion from being dead; it was a new man in place of an 
old man, Oaius, in spite of the fact that he still con¬ 
sidered the law holy, just, and good, he considered it 
completely inadequate to enable one to experience the 
grace that he knew. 

The Jerusalem disciples had grafted on. what they 
had learned from Jesus, and their sentiments and 
reflections in relation to the risen Lord, onto the 
Judaism in which they had been nurtured. Their re¬ 
ligious lives had been enriched and changed, but 


l86paul Tillich, The Shaking of the foundations 
(New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), p. 162, 
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witlioul; discon'tinui'fcy,^®'^ 

Nock is correct in saying that tlais was not so for 
Paul; it was not some new ideas grafted on, but a 
whole new life which he now lived in Jesus Christ. 

Be conciliation of the estranged, and emancipa~ 
tion of the enslaved, are the cardinal points of Paul’s 
gospel. This is because they are active words, actual¬ 
ly describing the process of a slave obtaining his 
freedom, or the reuniting of persons vho are estranged; 
and Paul had experienced this process, 

Dodd has described Paul’s eschatology as both 
"futuristic" and "realized." By this he means a 
"Christ-mysticism, in which those who are in Christ 
are possessed by the Holy Spirit, which is the presence 
of the Lord. We are already created as the glorious 
body because we are "in" Christ now; and this is time 
for Paul because he has experienced the grace of God. 

In so far as Paul has an ethical program, it is this 
concept of being "in" Christ. Because grace is active 
now in the lives of saiints, the foundation has been 
laid for a strong, positive, constructive social etJ^c. 
But again, ethics are the fruit of the grace of God, 
which has been e3{3)erienced in the experience of grace, 

D, Nock, St. Paul (New York; Harper and 
Brothers, 1938), p. 67. 
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Tlie •fcerm "mysticism" can Tdc misleading when 

used of Paul. Schweitzer has pointed out that Paul 

never assumes the deification of man, which is what 

1-88 

Hellenism means by mysticism. Paul speaks only of. 

a fell-owship with God; and this is the work of Christ. 
Prior to our experience of grace, we are separate from 
God. But, after experiencing grace, we are "in Christ" 
and, therefore, reunited with God, Sonship is not 
natural to man, nor is it possible apart from mediation 
by a mystic^ union with Christ, ^en one has experi¬ 
enced grace, when he is "in Christ," he has died and 
risen with Christ, and thus free from sin and the law. 
For Paul, this is not a carefully thought-out theolog¬ 
ical system; it. is his interpretation of what has 
happened to him. 

It is not too much to claim that what happened 
near Bamascus changed all of Paul's life. It is true 
that the conversion experience must be seen as on a 
continuum with his prior life, but it was in that ex¬ 
perience that Paul discovered a new concept of God and 
his righteousness. Righteousness was not something 
demanded, but something given. Once overwhelmed by the 
experience of grace, which was being accepted by God 
1 88 

Albert Schweitzer, She Mysticism of Paul the 
Anostle ^New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931) • 
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even wlaile being his enemy, he conld no-fe help bui have 

faith as an energetic labnrer for.the Christ that 

dwelled within him, 3?he following words of Schweitzer, 

which conclude his study of the historical quest for 

Jesus, are applicable to Paul as he, was led to e 2 p>eri— 

ence and interprete his experience.of grace: 

Jesus means something, to our world because a mighty 
spiritual force streams forth from Him and flows, 
through out time also. This fact can neither be 
shaken nor confirmed by any. historical discovery. 

The truth is, it is not.Jesus as historically 
known, but Jesus as spiritualiy arisen within men, 
who is significant for our time and can help it. 

Not the historical Jesus, but the spirit which 
goes forth from Him.and in the spirits of men 
strives for new influence and rule, is that which 
overcomes the world. 

The abiding and eternal in Jesus is absolutely 
independent, of historical knowledge and can only 
be xinderstood by contact with His spirit iriaich is 
still at.work in the world. In proportion as we 
have the Spirit of Jesus we have the true knowledge 
of Jesus.1®?. 

Conclusion .—Paul and his writings will always 
be especially important for the,Christian Church, This 
means that he is especially important to Christian ed¬ 
ucators preparing programs of Christian education. 

Such programs must take into account the thoughts of 
Paul and his writings, That Paul * s writings are 


l^^Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Company, i910), pp, 
397 ^ 9 . 
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jmm]rpcara?bed into the "basic Christian literature means 
that Panl*s understanding of Christian faith must he 
dealt with if one claims to he truly Christian, Pro¬ 
grams which conceive of the Christian faith as being a 
set of propositional truths wl^ch are to he intellect¬ 
ually understood and accepted, or a standard of ethical 
principles which demand conformity, or a system of 
enabling individuals to gain a self—achieved status, 
are automatically to he rejected, 

Paul witnesses to the fact that Christian faith 
is all the work of Gtod. If one comes to Christian 
maturity, it is because God gives his gifts, God ac¬ 
cepts man, even though man is unworthy, and gives peace 
and joy, God has acted effectively and specifically 
in he who is called Christ to redeem man, and outside 
Christ one does not know of God*s saving action. Those 
who know of this essential action of God are those who 
find themselves accepted and participants in a new com^- 
munity, the fellowship of the spirit, the church. 
Therefore, participation in the church is not so much 
a "requirement” for salvation, hut the "testimony" of 
the salvation which he has given in personal relation¬ 
ship, the relationship of a person with his loving 
redeeming God and with the glorious reigning Lord, 

Only this relationship matters. Once such a 
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relationship exists and is affirmed in accepting faith, 
ethical conduct results as surely as a living man 
breathes. The manner in which one e3qc>resses his faith 
is relatively unimportant, because it is only the ex¬ 
periential knowledge of the risen and living Lord which 
matters, and it is that which insures the proper con¬ 
fession of faith, participation in the body of Christ, 
and actions which give God glory. 

The kerygmatic element in Paul • s thought was not 
simply the preaching of the life, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion -of Jesus who was the Christ, It was that Paul, 
who was estranged from God and enslaved in human in¬ 
ability to help himself, had experienced the liberating 
power of the present living reigning Lord of life, 
Christ, who had overcome the estrangement and enslave¬ 
ment of life and death through the power of God in the 
resurrection. The kerygmatic element was not a static 
concept of a past event; it was a dynamic envolvement 
in a present community of the spirit under the Lordship 
of one who could claim rightly that position in view of 
his own victory. The kerygmatic element for Paul was 
the inile of the present Lord of Life, the revealer of 
the ever—loving and redeeming Grod, the ever—graceful 
Holy One who makes himself known in the presently 
reigning Christ, who was remembered as having lived as 
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Jesus of Nazareth and crucified, and who will eventually 
fully establish his lordship over all powers. But past 
and future both gain significance from the present 
reality of having been incorporated by the power of 
God into his fellowship. 

Therefore, only that kind of Christian education 
which leads to an experiential knowledge of acceptance 
and grace is ultimately important. Only that which 
teaches of the loving will of God as seen in the cru¬ 
cified and risen Christ is sufficient. Only that 
^ich is the outgrowth of the fe3J.owship*s witness can 
really be Christian education. Only the life that is 
responding to God in love and obedience and thanks be¬ 
cause of what God has. done and is doing, can really 
claim tp be Christian, Methods, and to some extent 
content, may change, but the only program of Christian 
education which has any meaning is that which brings 
one under the influence of a witnessing fellowship so 
strongly that one experiences the complete claim of 
Christ and accepts the accepting love of Christ through 
that fellowship. No program is Christian that does 
not lead one to a joyous acceptance of the acceptance 
and love of God in Christ, 
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Conclusion 

Our Initial statement 77as tliat a program of 
Christian education must.take Its cue from tlie churcli's 
self-concept and message* Only after knowing what the 
church has In mind for those who participate In It, 
can the Insights of educational practices he utilized* 

The kerygma, the content of early Christian 
preaching, was that In the historical event of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, God had de¬ 
cisively entered Into human history to hrlng about the 
decisive act In the salvation process* The early churda 
believed that In the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ the way of salvation had been shown, the 
new—age had begun, and the Spirit was presently at 
work within the community of believers, which they 
called the church* It then proclaimed this gospel 
message to all those who would repent, believe In It, 
and participate In this community* The Implications 
It drew from Its preaching were spelled out In Its 
ethics of love. In Its understanding of the scriptures 
of old, and Its future expectations• But the kerygma 
was basically a proclamation of what God had done to 
decisively enable man to, participate In the kingdom of 
God as a present reality. 
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In tiie confessions of faitli tiiis kerygma was 
reflected in •the all-inclusive confession of the 
Christians that "Christ is the lord," Such-a. cozsfes- 
sion had implications touching every part of life. 

It meant that the one God of Israel, who had spoken 
in the law and prophets, had now fulfilled the law and 
prophets in the coming of the Messiah, the Christ, 
among men. It declared that one who had lived among 
them, Jesus of Nazareth, hy vir-frue of his resurrection 
and exaltation into a reigning, present Lordship, had 
been declared hy God to he that Christ. In the light 
of his present Lordship, they could look hack upon his 
life and recall his words, teachings, and deeds, and 
see in them the eternal significance which they de¬ 
clared was e^vidence of one horn of David, the Son of 
God, But this faith in the divine origination and 
character of Jesus was a conclusion drawn from the 
present exalted Lordship of the Risen Christ, Likewise, 
the church declared that the Christ would again appear 
to men, as he had previously, in agreement with the 
eschatological thinking of the day. But this confidence 
and enthusiasm they showed for the expected return of 
Christ was engendered wholly hy the certainty that he 
already appeared among them, that his kingdom had al— 
residy heen established, that the Spirit was now among 
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meriy and, therefore, its fulfillment in his complete 
return was merely a matter of time, i*or in his present 
Lordship, all that had heen expected was evidenced, 

3aie blind could see, the lame could walk, the hungry 
were fed, sin was forgiven, the new age had dawned, 
the kingdom had come, that which was espected had al~ 
ready begun to appear among them and had been partially 
fulfilled already. Therefore, to confess that this 
kerygma had been fulfilled, that Christ was Lord, was 
to declare something about the church itself. For the 
chTirch was that community of people who participated 
in this new era, who had received the Spirit, who wit¬ 
nessed the fmiit of the Spirit, and, therefore, those 
who were to participate in this church were those who 
found themselves under the power of the Spirit, knew 
themselves forgiven, experienced the love which God 
had shown throiagh the fellowship of love, participated 
already in the new creation. 

This church had not carefully thought out its 
doctrine, but it was living experientially with the 
power of love in their midst. Daily they were in¬ 
fluenced by the power of the Spirit, and those who came 
within the sphere of this community of believers wit¬ 
nessed to the fact that they too evidenced that power, 
for within the life of this community they eaperienced 
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hope, faith, forgiveness, love, and trust which were 
attributable to (Sod and to Christ and to the Spirit* 
Baptism was a water-act, handled by this com¬ 
munity of believers, who throu^ their life in the 
Spirit actually did convey the grace of God to those 
who shared it* Baptism was not a theoretical declara¬ 
tion that Gk)d would do something, but rather a reality- 
act, in which people experienced that they were ac¬ 
cepted within the grace of God because they experi¬ 
enced that they were accepted within his body, the 
church. Such baptism had absolutely no meaning apart 
from the faith and certainty that Christ was present, 
available, ruling the heavens and the earth, and that 
he had sent his Spirit to dwell among them. 

It remains our task to show the implications of 
this faith of the early church as evidenced in kerygma, 
confessions of faith, and initiatory rites, for a 
program of Christian education* But all the implica¬ 
tions that we might draw are derived from these facts; 
God has acted decisively for the redemption of mankind; 
Christ is the present, living, reigning Lord of all 
life so that all of life has significance; and in the 
rites of initiation into the life of the church one 
participates in the power of the Holy Spirit who acts 
in and among the community of those sharing in the 
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Lordsliip of Caarisl:, the power of life in the Spirit, 
Apart from such a certainty of faith, the certainty of 
a decisive act of God, the certainty of the Lordship 
of Christ, the certainty of the fellowship of those 
living in the Spirit, there c^ be no Christian faith, 
and there certainly would be nothing Christian about 
any program of Christian education. But where the 
Gospel of what God has decisively done is preached, 
and confidence in Christ's present Lordship is shared 
by the congregation who have experienced participation 
in the redemptive, loving fellowship, the church, there 
Christian education has a specific task and can utilize 
the insights of the educational discipline to promote 
its distinctive task. 
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CHAPTER III 

A STUDY OP THE EERYGMATIC ELEMENT AS DEVELOPED 
THROUGHOUT THE YEARS IN THE CHURCH 

Introduction 

We tiave made an historical study of the.keryg- 
matic element as evidenced in, the early church. The 
New Testament reflects the growing church and the de¬ 
veloping faith during the first decades of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, A good part of it was written hy forty 
to seventy.or more years after the events about which 
they speak. Particularly in the Pastorals do we see 
evidences of the administrative and educational life 
of the church. Likewise, in the Gospels themselves we 
see reflections of the problems and life of the church 
in these following decades. In the Acts we have al¬ 
ready noted some of the specific purposes the author 
had in mind for educating the church. 

In this section we are.primarily interested in 
the educational developments. of the kerygmatic element 
within the church following the early decades, but 
outside the scriptures. Time and space has limited 
the survey to a representative few of the many possible 
choices. Although an attempt has been made to select 
those writings which are most relevant for our siirvey. 
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ttiere is some arT^i'trariness in tlie selections. The 
Doctrina» Didache, and the earlier Clement are among 
the earliest writings, Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
are only two representatives of the second century, 
Cyril of Jerusalem has left us the first complete 
course of instruction for catecnmens and has heen se¬ 
lected from the fourth century. The middle ages lead 
us up to luther*s reformation insights, which culmin¬ 
ate our historical study of the developments in Chris¬ 
tian education relating to the kerygmatic element. 

The Early Writings 

The Eoctrina ,—The majority of Christians were 
syncretistic in their alliegence to the Christian faith. 
They gave their loyalty to the living faith as known 
to Paul and John, hut in practice had many legalistic 
ideas familiar to some aspects. of Judaism and paganism. 
Many of these early adherents of Christianity thought 
of it as a moral code which embraced and surpassed that 
of the Torah,^ Such people felt that it was necessary 
to have a set of i*ules of conduct for the Christian’s 
practical moral obligations so that new converts to 
this faith could have more definite instruction. Such 

S, Latourette, A History of Christianity 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953)> P« 121. 


a 
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a document was actually composed for Christian use, and 
has been referred to as "5Jhe Two Ways," or as Goodspee^ 
calls it, the "Doctrina" or "Teaching of the Apostles#" 
Until recently the manuscripts we have of the 
Two Ways were thought to be translations of the Uidache, 
but it now seems certain that this little writing cir¬ 
culated prior to the Didache, It contains, or at least 
reflects, some of the ethical teachings given to Jewish 
proselytes during the New Testament times,^ and perhaps 
even prior,to the writing of the epistles and Gospels,^ 
We know from the Book of Acts^ that the Christians were 
early called people of "The Way*" Whether this Way was 
predominately doctrinal or ethical is debatable, but 
from our considerations of the early kerygma and con¬ 
fessions of faith we are inclined to conclude that both 

were involved* "Christ is lord" is a doctrinal state— 

* 

ment, but it is an experiential expression of "present 
lordship" which ftimishes ground for the fruit of the 

E. J* Goodspeed, The Apostolic Fathers (New Yohc: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950), p.l. 

^C* C, Richardson (ed*). Early Christian Fathers 
(Philadelphias !Qie Westminster Press, 1953^» P* 162* 

^* J* Sherrill, The Rise' of Ghristian Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Coii^any, 1953), p* 149* 

^Acts 9!2* 
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spirit, the new ethical life* 

The Two Ways, however, surely does not reflect 
the hold assertion of the all-sufficiency of faith, hut 
instead transmits the old legalism over to the new re¬ 
ligion, "There are two ways in the world, that of life 
and that of death, of light and of darkness," It first 
describes the way of life, hut even this way is des¬ 
cribed in some seventy commands, predominantly negative 
and prohibitive, "You shall not commit murder, adult¬ 
ery , , , you shall hate nobody," and so forth. The 
way of death is then listed in some forty characteristic 
ways, , , , "It is bad, full of curses, adulteries, 
murders, base desires,? and so forth. 

Abstain, son, from all these things, and see 
that no ons leads you astray from this Teaching; 
otherwise, you will be taught outside the true 
religion. If you do these things daily with re¬ 
flection, you will be near the living Grod, but if 
you do_not do them, you will be far from the 
truth.' 

It appears that a Jewish code of ethical instruction was 
incorporated as a whole, and then in an attempt to adapt 
it to C5hristian use, a Christian benediction was added 
at the end: 

Lay up all these things in your mind, and you will 

g 

Gk>odspeed, on, cit ,« Doctrina 1:1, 

Acts 6:1-2, 
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not "bo disappointed in yonr hope, hut through these j 
sacred contests you will attain the crown, throu^ ' 
our Lord Jeeus Christ, who reigns and rules with 
God the Father and the Holy Spirit for ever and 
ever. Amen,® 

But even in the benediction the impact of keeping these 
regulations as "sacred.contests” is greater than the 
; significance of "oizr liord Jesus Christ, who reigns and 

i 

rules," . 

From our study of the Two Ways we must conclude 
that the reduction of the Christian faith to a higher 
order of ethical.instructions was common in the life of 
the early choirch. Surely, this does not represent the 
total of instruction given to Christians, especially 
new converts. Dodd says that it is improper to con- 
i elude that the church represented by. this little book 
i was not interested in other aspects than the ethical 
instruction, for it only claims to be "didache," not 
"kerygma." If it had any purpose further than moral 
* instruction, it would have had a different name. If it 
had as its purpose the proclamation of its faith, which 
some writings have, then it would have some title as I 
"The Preaching of the Apostles."^ But the distinction 
between the preaching and teaching function in Dodd is 

^Acts 6:3* 

^Dodd, Apostolic Preaching , p, 7* 
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•too precise, as we liave showa elsewliere, and *tlierefore 
OTxr conclusion is "tliat tlie document dpes reflect a 
daurch lacking in evangelical insigtit* The fact that 
such instruction is given with so little interpretation 
in specifically CJhristian terms, leaves .us with the im¬ 
pression that such interpretation was often not given. 
The kerygmatic element was not , of enorigh. importance to 
manifest itself among those who were responsible for 
the Two Ways, That the Two Ways was guoted almost 
intact in later writings .Cthe Didache, and Apostolic 
Church Orders of the third century] indicates that the 
later church was ready to accept its legalistic view 
without too much criticism. 

The Didache ,—Prior to the time the churches had 
a canpnized ITew Testament and a systematized church 
order, the need was felt for some kind of manual of . 
instruction in the rites and practices of the church. 

The Didache is such a book. . 

The. characteristic dating for the book is about 
the year A,D, 100, althooigh Groodspeedl^ dates it as 
late as the middle of the second century, S-fcreeter.is 
certain that it must have been written prior to A.D. 110^ 

l^Goodspeed, on, cit ,. p, 9* 
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and more likely as early as A.D, 90,^^ 

Tlie Dxdaclie also gives a legalistic code in a 

typical Jewish, views "You shall not withhold yonr hand 

from your son or daughter, hut from their youth up you 

12 

shall teach them the fear of God," and adds an imder— 

standing note, "Por if you can hear the whole yoke of 

the lord, you will he perfect; hut if you cannot, do 

what you can^" In considering the sacraaaents, prayer, 

and fasting, he devotes himself to the externals of 

each. However, even these superficial aspects of the 

faith and the incorporated version of. the Two Ways are 

transcended hy deep insight of a kerygmatic nataire; 

After you are satisfied.(in the Eucharist), give 
thanks, thus: "We give you thanks, Holy Pather, for 
your holy name, which you have made. dwell in our 
hearts , . and. for knowledge. and. faith, and immortality, 
which you have made known to us through JesTis yoxir 
servsait; glory to you forever. You, almi^ty 
Master, have created all things for your name's 
sake., you have ^ven men food and. drink to enjoy, 
that they may give, ypu thanks, but you have granted 
up spiritual food and drink and everlasting life 
through your servant, 

Since the Didache purports to be a church manual 
for guiding the Christian congregation in its worship 


H, Streeter, The' Primitive Chtirch (New York; 
The Macmillan Coitqpany, .1929) , p, 294, . 

l^Goodspeed, cp, cit ,, Didache 4:9. 

^^ Ibid ,. 10:2-4. 
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and discipline and in ins'feruc'ting converts,. i.t musi; be 
taken as characteristic of some of the teaching being 
used at that time. Especially is this tnie, since the 
sub-heading says: "ilhe teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
to the Gentiles (Heathen)," Assuredly, it owes nothing 
to direct Apostolic composition, but the very fact that 
the chiirch accepted and. kept the title indicates that 
the church gave it the value of the apostolic. And "to 
the Gentiles" suggests tliat this was the apostolically 
approved content of instruction for new converts. But 
the date of writing suggests that such instruction may 
have been disputed among churchmen at that time. If 
Paul's writings were gathered and distributed as a unit 
about A,I), 95^^ or shortly before this,^^ then the 
Bidache may be viewed as, a reaction toward this radical 
view of the all-sufficiency of faith. We have already 
seen that the Acts was probably such a reaction of a 
writer with more Judaistic leanings, or more conservati'vey 
static concepts of Christianity, Written, at about the 
same time as the highly spiritualized Gospel of Johti, 
the Bidache may.be an attempt to make the Gospel more 
understandable to the common laity and practical in the 

^^Enox, Chapters in Life of Paul , p, 18, 

^^Groodspeed, op, cit ., p, 3* 
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daily needs of the church. 

If the Dldache is seen complete in itself as 
characteristic of the instruction received by new con¬ 
verts, then it appears as inadequate in conveyisig the 
dynamic faith of the early charch. But if we can as¬ 
sume that the new convert also had access to the Pauline 
epistles, and that the life of the congregations were 
full of charismatic influence, in which the Holy Spirit 
was e:^erienced as a common possession tp those of 
faith, then the Didache was surely a sufficient, and 
practical guide for instructing the new convert, TJn- 
douhtedly the Didache. was not always used in such a 
living community, so that "Christ is lord" was an 
article of faith to he believed and ethics were a code 
to be followed. But where "Christ is Lord" was erperi- 
entlally affirmed, the Didache was adequate to the needs 
of vibrant Christianity, 


The first letter of Clement to the Corinthians ,— 
About A,D, 95 a letter was written from the church in 
Rome to the church at Corinth seeking to correct the 
antagonistic attitude of the Corinthians toward their 
church officers. Ascribed to Clement, it is probably 
the earliest Christian, writing which has come down to 
us outside the New Testament, with the possible exception 
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of the Two Ways and the Dldache« To the historian the 

chief interest of this epistle is its concern with 

order in the church and the checking of. spiritual gifts, 

16 

long a difficulty among the Corinthians. 

let us therefore, brethren, campaign most strenu¬ 
ously. under his .faultless orders, iet us observe 
those who cangjaign.under btir rulers,—with what 
discipline, subordination, and obedience they ex¬ 
ecute their orders*17 

Q?he .Apostles received, the. gospel for us.from the 
lord Jesus Christ; Jesus the. Christ, was sent from 
God* So Christ is from God, and the apostles, from 
Christ. Both came to pass regularly by the will of 
God* So having received their instructions, and 
having been reassured by the .resurrection of our 
lord Jesus Christ, trusting.in the word of God they, 
set forth in the conviction of the Holy Spirit, 
preaching that the kingdom of God was about to come. 
So as they preached from country, to country and from 
town to town, they appointed their first converts, 
after testing them by the Spirit, as superintendents 
and assistants (or bishops and deacons), of those 
who were to believe.IS 

Pew of the Christian documents that were written 
around the turn of the first century^^ can be imderstood 
except in the light of the strong movement toward unifi¬ 
cation and consolidation in all aspects of the church’s 


Cor. 10-13. 

^'^Goodspeed, on * cit .. Pirst letter of Clement 

37 : 1 - 2 . .... 

^ ^Ibid .. 42:1-4., 

IQ' 

-'The Pastorsils, .11^ Peter, the Johannine 
Epistles, Hebrews, the Book of Revelations, xJ Clement, 
and Polycarp's epistles. 
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20 

life. Under pressure from outside influences, the 
emphasis upon order and xinity was greater than on the 
kerygmatie elements of faith. 



However, even though proper instruction and reg¬ 
ular order are his concerns, there is evidence of a 
dynamic kerygmatie appreciation of the faith; 

let him who ,in -union with C5hrist has love, keep 
Christ’s commandments. Who is equal to expressing 
the greatness of its beauty? The height to which 
love lifts us is inexpressible, love -unites us to 
God • • , covers up a host of sins • • • bears 
anything • , , is patient • , , nothing vulgar , , . 
knSLVB no schism, creates no discord , , , by love 
God's chosen have been made perfect. Without love 
nothing can please (Jod, In love the fife,ster took 
us to himself. Because of the love he had for us, 
Jesus Christ otjt lord by the will of. God gsev-e his 
blood for us, and his flesh for o-ur flesh, and his 
life for our lives,21 

The high tone of evangelical ti*uth, the simple appeals 
which he makes to the heart and conscience, the co-unsels 
of love, forgiveness, humility and reconciliation vhich 
are derived from Christ's own act, make us think that 
he knew of the living present lordship of Christ as 
experiential fact, and that instruction wo-uld follow 
in keeping with such an -understanding. 

The fact that the church at that day was fighting 
for its life against both persecution from without and 


^®Kaox, The Early Church, p, 114. 
^^Groodspeed, o-p, cit ,, Clement chap, 49# 
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doctrines foreign, to its faith from within made it in— 
that the church would emphasize Clement's 
appeal to order and authority instead of his evangelical 
insist. Undoubtedly, much of the church of his day 
conceived the faith as propositions to be believed and 
an ethic to be commanded of its people. But it is 
inconceivable that Clement would be satisfied with such 
an educational purpose, To be received into the fellow¬ 
ship of the church was to be "in Tinion with Christ," 
and ethics result because whoever is "in union with 
Christ has love." A creed was to be believed, which 
was objective or historically rooted in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth; but the objective was related to the 
subjective, historical related to the personal: "In 
love the Master took us to himself ... his life for 
our lives, because of the love he had for us." 

Justin Martyr .—Among the earliest theological 

literature, the so-called apologies, is the Apology of 

Justin Martyr, written about A.D, 155. Well educated 

and widely traveled, he had sought wisdom through the 

philosophies of his day. His conversion to Christianity 

came when he found Christ to be the Logos who had taken 

22 

individual human-historical form, Justin feels free 

pp 

Latourette, on. oit .« p. 105. 
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•fco take tlie ancient doctrinal fornrula and make an ad¬ 
dition on his own according to his special conception 
of the work of Christ as the logos, revealer of truth,^^ 

0\ir teacher of these things is Jesus Christ, who 
also was horn for this purpose, and was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judaea, in the 
times of Tiberius Caesar; and that we reasonably 
worship Him, having learned that He is the Son of 
the true God Himself, and holding Him in the second 
place, and the prophetic Spirit in the third, we 
will prove, 

But lest we shooald seem to be reasoning sophisti— 
cally, we consider it right, before giving you the 
promised explanation, to cite a few precepts given 
by Christ Himself, , , , Brief and concise utter¬ 
ances fell from Him, for He was no sophist, but His 
word was the power of God, Concemiaag chastity. 

He uttered such sentiments as^these, , , (and fol¬ 
lows many quotes from Jesus), 

Christ is the great revealer of truth, revealed 
according to the mysteries of the faith. Baptism is 
an act which has sacramental efficacy to regenerate 
one. This Baptism is called illumination, so that the 
regeneration is in terms of intellectual capacity to 
understand. 

As many as are persuaded and believe that what we 
teach and say is true, and undertake to be able to 
live accordingly, are instructed to pray and to 
entreat God with fasting, for the remission of their 
sins that are past, we prajring and fasting with thaoi. 


•^Cullmann, The Earliest Christian Confessions, 
p, 12, - 

^^ Ante-Hicene Fathers , I, 166, 

^^ Ibid ,. p, 167. 
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Then 'they are ’brooxgh't hy us where there is water, 
and are regenerated in the same manner in which we 
were ourselves regenerated* 

And this washing is called illumination, because 
they who learn these things are illuminated in their 
understanding* 26 

But we, after we have thus washed him who has been 
convinced and has assented to our teaching, bring 
him to the place where those who are called brethren 
are assembled* 

And this food (Lord*s Supper) is called among us 
Thankgi-vLng (the Eucharist), of which no one is 
allowed to partake but the man who believes that 
the things which we teach are true, and who has 
been washed with the washing that is of the remis¬ 
sion of sins, and unto regeneration, and who is so 
living as Christ has enjoined* 

In the instruction of new converts we see two 
developments in the writings of Justin* First, he was 
inclined to regard Christianity as a philosophy which 
was better, but not essentially different from that of 
the Greeks* Truth was to be arrived at by man's ration— 
^processes applied to ultimate meanings, and the 
significance of Christ was to reveal higher truth pre¬ 
viously unavailable* Membership in the church required 
the promise to believe the -feruth which the church taught 
and to live accordingly* Secondly, he conceived the 
sacraments, rites, teachings, and practices of the 
church as mysteries which conveyed the illumination 


^^ Ibid *. p* 183 ^'^ Ibid *. p* 185* 

^ ^Ibid *. p* 185* 
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necessary to understand and appropriate these higher 
truths* 

Justin considers Imowledge more than simply 
intelligence, and belief as conviction as well as as¬ 
sent to the Christian truth* But for Justin participa¬ 
tion in the Christian fellowship is primarily orienta¬ 
tion in Christian philosophy, and not commitment to the 
reigning Iiord of Life, who is the power within the 
fellowship making far the new being, and without Whom 
taruth is powerless* He is faced with the tremendous 
task of making Christianity attractive to thinkers of 
the second century, to whom ”the foolishness of the 
GospeT is the stumbling block, and it must be made 
respectable* He acknowledges that the gospel is thou^t 
of as foolishness: ?Por they proclaim our madness to 
consist in this, that we give to a crucified man a plac% 
second to the unchangeable and eternal God, the Creator 
of all," but Justin is convinced that if they will only 
listen to his apology for the faith, they will find it 
exceedingly understandable and plain: "Por they do not 
discern the mystery that is herein, to which, as we 

pQ 

make it plain to you, we pray you to give heed*" It 
is inconceivable to him that the truth of the gospel is 

Ibid ** p* 167* 
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no-fc entirely rationable to one who has sufficient know¬ 
ledge, Repentance, faith, commitment, the present and 
living Lord dwelling in His church, these are only ideas 
to he grasped hy the mind, and not to he empirically 
acknowledged. The kerygmatic nature of Christian faith 
gives way in Justin’s thinking to a rational under¬ 
standing of Christian truth, 

Tertullian , —Tertiillian of Carthage writes at 
the end of the second century, and is concerned with 
the relationship of Christians to the non—Christian 
world. Several of his works are written especailly for 
those getting ready for entrance into the faith, Al— 
thoiigh himself a well read and educated man, he held 
that reason and philosophy were false guides to truth. 
The very absurdity of a thing was itself reason for its 
belief, although the divine foolishness was really wiser 
than all the reasons and philosophies. 

The primitive confession, "Christ is lord," had 
become a burning issue by the time of Tertullian, He 
asks: 

Do we believe it lawfiil for a human oath to be 
superadded to one divine, for a man to Cftme under 
promise to another master after Christ?^^ 

^^ Ante-Hicene Fathers, III, 94, 
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!I3ils fozmila> C^ls'b is Iiord» which, originated in the 
earliest days of the church to signify the ever present 
indwelling of the Lordy now h^u3 hecome a teirm of opposi— 
tion to the term Caesar is Iiord, Eyrios Zaisar. fhis 
conflict was already evident at the time of the compo¬ 
sition of Acts: "These all do contrary to the decrees 
of Caesar 9 announcing another King, Jesus, 

Tertullian desCT^ihes the haptismal service com¬ 
mon to his area: 

When we are going to eater the water, but a little, 
before, in the presence of the congregation and 
under the hand of the president, we solemnly pro¬ 
fess that we disown the devil, and his pos^, and 
his angels. Hereupon we are thrice immersed, mak¬ 
ing a somewhat ampler ple^e than the Lord has 
appointed in the Gospel, 32 

The cozifession of faith made at baptism he ascribed as 
being traceable to the Lord Himself, although in an 
es^anded form. This Rule of Raith was the foimdation 
of the catechetical instruction jjr^jeecClng baptism, 
althou^ not restricted to use at baptism, 

Tertullian makes a distinction between the dip¬ 
ping in water and the receiving of the Spirit by the 

^^Acts ITS7, 

^ ^Ante—Hlcene Pathers, III, 94, 

33Cullma«n, The Earliest Christian Confessions. 

p, 21, ^ 
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laying on of hands: 

Not that in the waters we obtain the Holy Spirit? 
but in the water, under the angel* we are cleansed, 
and prepared for the Holy Spirit 

After this, when we have issued from the font, we 
are thorou^tly anointed with a blessed unction* 35 

In the next place, the hand is laid on us, invoking 
and inviting the Holy Spirit through benediction*’® 

For Tertullian all this together is baptism, but the 

iiEparting of the Spirit is not through the water but 

throTigh the laying on of hands* The reason Tertullian 

places such importance on the laying on of hands could 

be due to his reading Acts and assuming that the Pauline 

experience of the Spirit was mediated in every case by 

the imposition of hands*But we have previously shown 

that such was not the ease* The peculiar accounts in 

Acts resTilts from Acts' specific purpose to promote the 

view that the missionary spread of the church was con-> 

trolled by God acting through Jerusalem and the Apostles* 

Water->>aptism and the laying on of hands had 

previously been thought of as a whole* But by the third 

century, subsidiary ceremonies to the rite of initiation 

began to prepare the way for thinking of baptism as a 

^^ Ante—Nicene Fathers* III, 672* 

^^ Ibid * ^^ Ibid * 

37i,aaspe, on» cit * * p* 79* 
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preparatory: ri^fe to tbe true baptlgst^of—the—Spirit at 
the laylmg on of hands. Snestic thinking influenced 
the Chur eh at this point 9 for it has aspirations of 
being freed £kom the commonplace **water-baptism** so as 
to en; 3 o 7 a *‘spiritual—reden^tion** through the develop¬ 
ment of a ** Spirit-baptism** independent of the **washing- 
in—water.** But even the spiritual redemption needed an 
outward symbol, so that the external s 3 rmbol of *'laying- 
on—of-hands** was utilized for this **Spirit-baptism,** 

These various baptismal ceremonies were generally con¬ 
ceived as parts of one single rite of initiation until 
toward the third eentury, when we see in TertuUian the 
development of baptism as the sacrament of remission of 
sins and regeneration, and of confirmation or the lay¬ 
ing on of hands as the outward sign sf- .the bestowal of 
the Spirit.Duchesne believes that the division of 
the ceremony of ititiation into three rites——baptism, 
confirmation, and first communion——toward the end of the 
second century was due to the in<nreaslng nxmbers of 
candidates for admission and the need for systematiza¬ 
tion in preparing them for entrance. 

^®Also called ** outward marking** or ** signing of 
the cross.** 

^^Larape, on. cit .. p, 152 , 

L, Duchesne, Ctoistian Worshin. Its Origin 
and Develonmeat (London: Society for ^omoti]^ ^^bristxan 
knowledge, ), p. 292 , 
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Our conclusion is tliat the fracturing of the 
doctrine of the initiatory rite, with its confining of 
the iapartation of the Spirit to certain aspects of it, 
and the consequent de—e^hasis of the centrality of the 
Lordship of Christ as a present possession within the 
worshipping and living eoamunity of the church, led to 
static conceptions of f€d.th and practices in education 
inherently unsuited to the needs of the Christian com- 
BTunity* She division within the initiatory rite is 
itself the best evidence that the kerygmatio element 
had been nearly lost. Baptism was no longer a reaG-ity 
act of buying incorporated within the grace of God 
throtz^ acceptance i^to a grace-community. It was be¬ 
coming entirely a symbolical act of what later was to 
be rationally ^mderstood, and for the moment had magi¬ 
cal efficacy. She content of the kerygma was still 
believed, but the kerygmatic element of an experiential 
envolvement in the Lordship of the present Christ was 
lacking. 

Cyril of Jerusalem .—Under the title "Lectures 
addressed to candidates for baptism during Lent, in the 
Basilica of the Holy Cross" we have the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem, dating about 
A.B, 347* Shis is the first complete course of - 
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for eateeumezis "that has come doisa to us» amd 
therefore Is of utmost Is^ortanee for our study of the 
kerygmatle elemeut* She lectures consist of aa intro-> 
ductien, elghteezi lectures for eompetents, persons pre¬ 
paring to receive haptlsm, and five lectores for those 
admitted already to baptism and thus ready to receive 
instruction in the mysteries* 

In the introductory lecture the candidate Is 
prepared for what is to come: 

Let thy feet hasten to the Catechisings; receive 
with earnestness the exorcism: whether thou be 
breathed upon or exorcised, the act Is to thee 
salvation ♦ 

Attend closely to the. Cateehislngs, and thou^ we 
should prolong Otar discourse, let net thy mind be 
wearied out* ?or thou art receiving armour against 
the adverse power, armour against herisies, against 
Jews, and Samaritans, and Gentiles* 

Let me give thee this charge also* Study our teach¬ 
ings and keep th^ forever* We are bringing to 
thee stones, as it were, of knowledge* Shou must 
hear concerning the Living God, thou must hear of 
Judgement, must hear of Christ, and of the Sesur— 
raction* Ind many things there are to be discussed 
in succession, idiioh thou^ now dropped one by one, 
are aftermrds to be presented in harmonious con¬ 
nection* 

When, therefore, the Lecture is delivered, if a 
Catechomen ask thee what the temchers have said. 


^ ^icene and Post-Wieene gathers* P* Schaff and H* 
Wace (e4l*) (^and Sapids, i^ehiganj W* B* Serdmans 
PubliahihgaCoB^any, 1955), Til, 3* 

^ Ibid * ^3 Ibid * 
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tell nothing te him that is without. For we deliver 
to thee a mystery, aad a hope of the life to come. 
Guard the mystery for Him idio gives the reward. 

Let uoae ever say to thee. What harm to thee« if I 
also know it? So tee the si ok ask for wiae; hut 
if it he given at a wrong time it causes delirium, 
and two evils axdLsef the sick mas. dies, and the 
physician is hlamed. Thus it is also with the 
Cateehumen, if he hears anything from the believer: 
both the Catechumen becomes delirious (for he under-' 
stands not what he had heard, and finds fault with 
the thing, and scoffs at what is said) and the be~ 
liever is condemned as a traitor. But thou art now 
stSnding on the border: take heed, pray, to tell 
nothing out; net that the things ^oken are not 
Worthy to be told, but because his~ oar is unworthy 
to receive. Zhou yaht^cnee a Catechumen, and I 
described net what lay before thee, ihen by ex- 
perienoe thou hast learned how hi^ are the matters 
of our tea^aing, then thou wilt know that the 
Catechumens are net worthy to hear them. (To the 
Headers) lEhese Catechetical Lectures for those 
who are to be enlightened thou mayest lend to 
eandidates for Baptism, and to believers idio are 
alrecdy baptized, to read, but give not at all, 
neither to Catechumens, nor to any others who az*e 
not Christians, as thou shalt answer to the Lord. 44 

From this we leam of the nature of the prepara¬ 
tion. TJp to this time the hearer had been able to at¬ 
tend religious assemblies, setting in special places, 
but i^en the Eueharistic liturgy in the service was 
reached, the unbeliever and beginning catechumen was 
dismissed by a deacon loudly repeating 'Go out, yO 
oatechumens, in peaee.' Zhe Suoharistie liturgy, or 
Service of the Faithful, which consisted of the Kiss 
of Peace and Zhe Communion, was reserved for those 


^^ Ibid .. pp. 3,5. 
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already baptized and confessing the falt]i« These 
aysterles were nnaTailable to the uninitiated♦ This 
practice originated both as a safegoard from pagans 
¥dio might use the e'^dence in the persecution of Chris~ 
tlansy and because of the belief that only the inatruct— 
ed»baptized and possessor of the Spirit could profit 
from the tremandous gift and asrstery ot faith* But it 
seoas probably that this practice also serred as a 
motivation and ceme^n for the uninitiated, and an 
in—group sharing of a common—bond which separated the 
in<!^group from the world* The implications of such a 
practice of 'the mysteries' for education ought net 
to be underestimated* 

The lectures themselves were oral instruction 
giving a rudimentary knowledge of the Christian belief* 
However, we must not be deceived into thinking that it 
was only verbal instruction, for the whole process was 
intimately related to congregational life and practice* 
Basie instruction was also given regularly in the IQ.8sa 
Cateehumenorum, or first part of the service, idiieh 
consisted of lessons from the Scriptures and sermons 
of ethical and doctrinal instruction* Gregory of Hyssa, 
another writer shortly after Cyril's time, shews some 
profound insight into the psychology of learning idiieh 
characterized the catechetical practices of the time: 
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She same metliod -teaehin^y liowever^ is not suitable 
for everyone lAio approaehes this irord* Satlier» mast 
we adapt religious instraetiea to the diversities 
of religion* ^Vbile we keep in view the same oh— 
jeotives in our teaching^ we eaxmot use the same 
argoments in each ease* A man of the Jewish faith 
has certain presoppositions} a man reared in 
Hellenism, others. ... For we must adapt our 
method of therapy to the form of the disease* * * * 
We must put forward certain principles and reason¬ 
able propositions in each discussion, so that the 
truth may finally eme az^ from what is admitted on 
hoth sides. 

Instruction was about certain concrete acts, 
baptism and holy communion, idiich were observable, felt, 
and participated in by the learner. She acts were 
highly dramatic in their liturgical form, and participa¬ 
tion in the rites meaningfully demanded knowledge of 
the significance of what they meant* She instruction 
thus made no sense to the non-believer, the person un— 
e^^athetie to what he heard; in fact, it would make 
him aiok because he could net understand it and thus 
work to his damnation* She faith as a system of belief 
was understandable only by one participating in the 
community* 

She first ei^^teen lectures gave the preliminary 
instruction on baptism, repentance, faith, unity and 


^^Bliss W* Bellinger, "An Historical Study of the 
Cate^umenate in the Early Chur eh with Application to 
the Hedom Adult Cateehetioal Program," (unpublished 
Hastter's thesis, Paeifie Lutheran Sheologieal Seminary, 
1956), p* 37* 
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-trimltj of God, resiaarrectloii and judgment, and was 
given daring tlie period of lent, leading up to baptism 
on Eaeter evening* Folioving this instruetion, the 
eoB^etent was earefally serutinized^ hefore relatives 
and neii^hora in order to ascertain if Jais conduct was 
worthy* If he shoved the necessary attitude and he- 
havior, he then was baptized, after which he heard the 
lectures on the Mysteries, or "Lectures addressed to the 
Baptized in Saster Week in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre*" The catechumen was then wholly within the 
fellowship, partaking of all the services of the c^faureh, 
a believer, and responsible for all that such a person 
was accountable for* 

Althoxigh Cyril divides the initiatory rites in 
a threefold way, he himself is unclear as to the specif¬ 
ic function of each, actually designating different 
rites with the same function* Cyril at one place 
says that the Holy ^irit is iaqparted in baptismt 
"Being circumeised by the Holy caiost throu^^ baptism, 
hot in the foreskin of the body, but in the heart*"^‘^ 

At other times the hearing in catechetical instruction 
itself seems the essential ae\ Again, unction, or 

^^Lai^e, ou^ eit ** p* 216* 

^'^ Hieene and Post—Kieene Fathers* VII, jo* 
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asLOi&tixxs vith spirl'froal oily Is assoela1;ed ^ith. 
aaelatins vi'bii the Shos't: 

as Christ was ia reality eraeifiedy and hturiedy 
and raisedy aad you are i& Baptism aeeomated 
voTthj o£ heias erueifiedy bariedy aad raised to¬ 
gether with Hitt ixL a likeaessy so is it with the 
aaetioa also • As He was amoimted with aa ideal 
oil ot gladaessy that isy with the Holy C&osty 
called oil ot gladaessy beeaase He is the author 
ot spiritual gladaessy so ye were aaoiated with 
eiatmeuty ^visig been made partakers and :fellows 

of Christ,48 

Shis holy oiatmeat is no more si^le olutmemty 
nor oemmeuy after invocatieuy but it is Christ's 
gift of graeoy andy by the advent of the Holy .. 
Ghosty is made fit to ii^art His Divine Hatnre,^^ 

Cyril shows an understanding of the vital re¬ 
lationship existing between the various phases of 
Christian faith and life, Bach part is e;q9ressive of 
the aholey and the ahole can be seen in each of its 
parts. But no part is sufficient by itself, finding 
meaning in its relatedness to the totality. But be- ■ 
cause the eateehumenate was the first line of defense 
in the ehuroh's battle for self-preservation against 
persecution, heresy, and domination by a friendly oul- 
ture, it was to a degree utilized by Cyrix and his 
times to perpetuate the church as a body of believers 
holding ri£ht doctrines and attitudes and ways of life, 
instead of a livixig fellowship :of the Spirit under the 


^^Ibidy, p, 149# ^^ 2bid ,« p, 150, 
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living and present lerdsbip ot Christ* 

She Siddle iLges 

She strength eS the ehnroh in the early eentnries 
was the dynanie Saith of its m«ahers* She thorongh 
ezamiaatien and instraetien oS candidates for m«Bher— 
ship in the ohnreh as participating fellows of a een- 
monity, with its accoiqpaning training period in the 
Christian worship and moral life 9 was one of tiie means 
of cultivating a transforming faith in individual and 
society* However 9 in the transition from the states of 
minority to majority! the persecuted to the dominant 
influence! the ohuroh failed to safeguard itself hy 
keeping its instruction program s£Qc»est of its current 
needs* When heathens began crowding to the baptismal 
font! church began exerting a strong influence 

in political and social life 9 the temptation was. to 
utilize its atatus for its own enhanc^ent instead of 
its true spiritual function* 

The church can be seen at its best in the person 
and writings of Augustine at the l^sgiimlng of the fifth 
century* Augustine *8 faith wsus itself evidence of God's 
grace! God's unmerited expression of his attitude of 
love and acceptance toward us* His own faith grew from 
adiat he described as on. immediate encounter with God! 
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w}aerei3i Ctod called Ao^astine to find rest in Him. and 
to reeeiTe as pare gift the blessings of God« She re<- 
formers oonld later find in Angnstine the evangelical 
tmderstanding of grace as God's Word to U3« and conld 
appeal to his writings as examples in truth* 

But in Augustine we also find the ambivalent 
attitude, ar^sdoxg out of pressixig necessities of church 
life, that the immediacy of life under God must be 
cushioned by a hierarchy of ohorch and truths already 
believed* Institutions have always been able there¬ 
fore to appeal to Augustine for their static inceptions 
of Christianity, their legalistic understanding of the 
gospel, and their appeal ^ right doctrine and organ¬ 
ization, Instead of a direct fellowship ^of the ^irit 
under Christ's Bordship* She vibrant faith of Augustine, 
itself responsible for his expansive activity and writ¬ 
ings, was utilized to promote a static and institution¬ 
alized faith which was not consistent with the kerygaat- 
lo nature of his faith* The life, death, and resurrec— 
tien of Jesus Christ the lord, idilch was always the 
climax of instruction because in Him was manifest God's 
primary proof of His love for us, was made the instrument 
of a self-perpetuating organization* Merit took the 
place of gracei ethics the place of frtiit of the spirit; 
membership the place of fellowship|. symbolic baptism_ 
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the place ot reality—act haptisaLi learning about God the 
place of Imaedlate eacoanter alth God* 

In the face of other religious ideas» persecution, 
and doainant alien philosophies, the church had to em¬ 
phasize that Christlaaity was the only true religion* 
With Its participants sorely tainted to forsake Christ 
due to the pressures exerted from outside, the leaders 
clearly saw that they must he enoo'oraged to hold to the 
"way of life*" All other ways heeame the "way of death*" 

Iharlng the period of the early church fathers, three 
kinds of preparation were stressed hy them In their 
instruction: |1) renunciation—instruction in iriiat 
they had to give up; 12) faith—Instruction in wbat 
they had to helleve, and (3) a series of exorcM^ 
hy ahlch *^0 devil was to he driven out of them*^® 

Each of these, while having Its place in the church with 
a deep Christologleal and living fsuLth, heeame means for 
perpetuating a false concept of the Christian faith and 
church when the deep evangelical truth was lost* Be— 
nunciation received the emphasis that it was the means 
of faith, instead of the fruit of faith* Faith heeame 
assent to propositions listed hy the church, and not 
the evidence of a deep fellowship between man and God, 
and man and man, wherein Christ gave renewing, redeeming 
and forgiving power through His living Lordship* Exor¬ 
cism became magical In its power, creating superstition 

^®Bellinger, on* eit *. p. 51. 
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and tmerltleal alleglanee ins1;ead of reasoned 1;ra'tii 
and fed-tht 

Because of the increasing ntmbers seeking ad¬ 
mission into the ohoreh, the period of instruction uas 
shortened until it eventually became nothing but the 
symbolical act, ?diieh originsQ.ly followed the prepara¬ 
tory period and effectively dramatized the significance 
of its aoty but now seemed nothing but a mystical and 
litur^cal act possessing a magical power« Learning 
was confined^ at the most, to memorization of the creeds 
or short statements of the faith, without securing 
understanding of them* Ethical requirements were drop¬ 
ped or ooapromiaed* Reception of the sacramental act 
of baptism, observance of certain rituals, and keeping 
of some outwardly ethical practices constituted good 
ohureh membership* By the seventh century the subju¬ 
gation &£ all but the liturgical features of the pre¬ 
vious oate^etical instruction prooeedtures was com¬ 
pleted, and lasted with only spasmodic interruptions 
until the reformation period* 

It is our conclusion that the pressures of a 
growing church membership forced the church into system¬ 
atized ways of instructing its converts and members* 

!Qii8 was , and need not have caused any seri— 

oxu> less* But an exasg^le of what happened was the 
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division ©f -fche Initiatory rite Into separate and Inde¬ 
pendent rites, eaeli with Its own slgnlfloanee. Doctrines 
were of necessity soon developed to rationalize these 
divisions, hut these doctrines, heeanse they were only 
segments of the total enperlenee of the Individual and 
church, were static, dead, unrealistic, confining, and 
susoeptlhle to making faith, which originally was a 
living vlhrant es^erlentlal attitude of trust and con¬ 
fidence In the present Lordship of Christ as He lives 
within the church. Into a series of propositions to 
be assented to In order to assure ooirreet belief and 
status. As the population became someidiat stabilised 
as Christian, and Instruction became largely confined 
to the children of believers, the educational life of 
the choroh began to dwindle. She eateohumenate es— 
peolally began to enlst In name only. She church be¬ 
came an Institution interested more In its own self— 
perpetuation than In placing Itself and Its people under 
the more unprerdletable and more demanding claims of 
Christ's Lordship. The dark ages were the extreme of 
this loss of vibrant kerygmatlc faith; history since 
then has evidenced such darkness, with occasional fresh 
Insights Into life In the Spirit, In which the church 
Is the head and heart of that fellowship* 
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La'tker and *^6 Kerjrgmatio Element 
Beoause Batlier Ime such an Isgportant place in 
tlie history of the Christian ehorehy it is inctoohent 
upon us to eiraltiate his ideas upon religious education, 
particularly the place of the kerygSLatie element in 
his view of the Christian faith* Our plan is to examine 
his own personal esperience and theology as the key to 
his educational ideas* 

The development of Luther *s theology *—^Luther was 
greatly influenced, hoth intellectually and e:^erient~ 
ially, hy the Ookhamist doctrine of grace* According 
to Ockhamgrace was entirely transcendent* Justifica^ 
tion did absolutely nothing to the person* It only re¬ 
sulted in a relatio—©ztema. an eztemal relationship 
in which man*s acts remained completely human and nat¬ 
ural* Grace remains completely outside man, so that 
man's actions are accounted aalvifio only in the eyes of 
a merciful God* All acts and devotions therefore re¬ 
main purely human activity* Han's spiritual powers are 
never changed by God's grace* God's grace is always 

his free decision to accept man, both prior to and 
*51 

after grace.. 

Adam, One and Holy (Hew Torks Sheed and 
Ward, 1951), pp. 33-43. 
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Shis view appears *60 pressat 
salva-felen as esi'tirely 1 ;he work e-f God* However 9 it 
aetually es^hasisss the homi ^m factor la justifleatioa* 
VoTf thow^h aaa is called to salvatiea hy God's ^ace 
la a predestined manner^ man can and most work out his 
whole salvation hy his own power and- hy his own self» 
mastery* Seen from the homan side 9 this type of pre— 
distiaatlony in which man's spiritual powers are ao— 
)g^ere effected, appears to make salvation depend solely 
npon hoiaan power wnaided by God* Therefore, although 
it starts with the thou^t that justification is en¬ 
tirely the work of God's grace, it ends with making mari 
autonomous and independently working out his own sal¬ 
vation* 

Luther grew up to believe as he had been taught, 
that God had given man His oommondBants and rules for 
the good life, and He lets us go our own way, and then 
judges us according to our compliance to this set 
standard* God's ri^teousness required a return right¬ 
eousness from us* Man h€U 9 freedom, and can, if he 
would, attain the fulfillment of the commands of God* 
Luther became a monk because he believed this the best 
way of standing before God* By meditation, prayer and 
diseipline he would come to that perfect love for God 
that God's commands required of him* Only in this way 
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was 1*6 possible 'to please 6od aad attain rl^teo’osnesse 
At least one Soman Oatbolle writer^ Karl Adam^ 

Is eon-vlneed tbat Iratber nerer really appreciated tke 
pre<-Ina.t]iera 2 i Shomlst doctrine ot grace» wblob Is now 
tbat ehnrc]i*8 classical doctrine of grace*. Adam claims 
tbat Imtber's Inwelwement wltb Oekhamlst's doctrine of 
grace blinded Lather’s eyes to the Shomlstlc cententlon 
that "Bten can and laast work oat his salvation by the 
•power of Christ* [emphasis Is Adam's^ that hnman 
choice and action only become salvlflc when It Is 
eaoght up in the grace of Christ*This Thomistle 
view of man sees man as a passive agent in Ctod^s^^handy 
•enable to work oat his salvation except In grace and 
throo^ gs&oe» 

In faet^ the phreise ** salvation by faith alone" has 
never been alien to Catholic theology* It was in 
fact always Catholic teaching that we can only be 
saved by Ct^lst alone» that it is only God’s on- 
merited, •onmeritable graee that lifts vls eat of the 
state of sin and death into that of divine sonship, 
and that even the so-called "meritorious aets" 
whieh the redeemed perform in a state of jastiee 
are only "meritorioos by grace," attributable, that 
is, to the love of Christ working in and threap us* 
In so far as the 'Justification of man is God’s work 
alone, we ooold s^eak with Lather of "extrinsie" 
justiee* It is indeed also interior and personal* 
Luther too, in that same commentary on the l^istle 
to the Homans, affirms that this extrinsic justice 
"dwells in us by faith and hope," “kbat it is "in 
us" though it does not belong to us*^^ 


^ ^Ibid ** p* 57* ^^ Ibid ** p* 59* 
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It was the lEhoaistle school itsel:f which anticipated 
lather's pessimistic view of hamanity, since it 
tao^t th$t the capacity of fallen man to receive 
God's action is pnrely passive» which grace alone 
can arouse to activity and freedom* We esn affirm 
absolutely that Luther's battle» fimdamentcOly and 
essentiallyy was only with the Obkhamist perversion 
of the Catholic doctrine of justification» with an 
abuse within the church, as Helanchthon ri ght ly 
saw, which was never accepted by the church* 

It is the tash of historical research to deter¬ 
mine to what degree Luther was reacting to Ockhamistic 
conceptions of grace and not the Thomistic conception. 

It also is an open question as to \idiich concept was 
dominant at that period, for the Thomistic interpreta¬ 
tion had declined in influence during that period* But, 
for Luther, even the more satisfactory Thomistic con¬ 
cept of grace was objectionable* Where merit exists, 
it is still a matter of the worthiness of man to stand 
before God* Thomas had spoken much about grace, and 
could say that there was no merit without grace. But 
his whole conception of salvation was one still of 
merit, for thp operation of God's infusing grace was to 
put into us the necessary love and faith so that we 
Bd.ght merit justification by our own fulfilling of the 
demands of righteousness* Although the fulfillment of 
the demand of righteousness was dependent upon the grace 
of God, it nevertheless was thought of as a legalistic 

^ ^Ibid ,* p, 60* 
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demand made upon God, The decisive factor is still the 
worthiness of man to stand before the great Lawgiver, 
regardless of how merit is acquired* Bi^teousness is 
still something demanded of man prior to acceptance of 
him by God; grace then is the mere infusion by super¬ 
natural power of that which enables man to claim his 
worthiness* As long as grace is used in the sense of 
enabling man's worh to be counted meritorious, and not 
in the sense of "grace alone," the hizrden of appearing 
before God as righteous falls upon man, not upon Gtod* 
Both the Ockhamistic and Thomistic doctrines of 
grace are conducive to a state of tension between fear 
and hope* This tension, particularly evident in re¬ 
ligiously sensitive souls, was particularly useful to 
the medieval church which tried to control the life of 
its members* Hell was constantly threatened to people 
in order to instill enough fear to drive them to the 
ohureh and sacraments* Ah solution and indulgences 
somewhat relaxed the pressure on these sensitive souls, 
but in order to keep people from too much coB^laoeney, 
purgatory was made all the more vivid* God, had 

always been conceived as both Father and Judge, was 
presented in His wrath more often than in His meroy* 

If Christ was at times presented as the kindly Inter- 
ceeding Son, He was more often presented as the terror— 
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Such a concept of God and the righteousness 
which he demands was untenable for people then, as it 
is now. The escape was for the church to relieve man 
of his intolerable existence in the immediate presence 
of God. In its dogmia, ritual, and confessional, the 
church sou^t to protect individuals from the over¬ 
whelming effect of an immediate experience with such a 
God, Creedal religion had the function of safeguarding 
the people from the devastating immediate experience of 
being left alone with God, In case people did have 
such an immediate experience they were referred to the 
church for confirmation or denial, thus protecting in¬ 
dividuals from too direct an encounter with God, When 
fear became too unbearable, the asstirance by the church 
of divine grace was possible throtigh the confession and 
absolution system. 

Luther was completely a child of his time in 
fesor^ing the God presented to him, and his efforts were 
spent in trying to placate Him. But the more he de¬ 
voted himself to prayer and fasting, the mightier and 
more majestic the divine Majesty became, and he more of 
an unworthy pigmy. If God is Holiness, how then could 
he, a transgressor, stand before Him? Luther could only 

^^Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1950), p, 23 , 
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feel anfeoli'fcTang« wlileli Is ”all tlie Soulsl;, irurmoll^ 
pasigs tremor 9 pazile, despedjr, desolation^ and despera— 
■felon whlcii Invade the spirit of man,"^ lEorhaps^ it 
oecujrred to Luther 9 God's Holiness is so great that God 
cannot he placated hy sinful man? Perhaps nothing that 
man can possibly do can help« Perhaps God is so ab¬ 
solutely above man that God cannot be effected by con¬ 
siderations of hiaman justice? 

It is certainly not txue that Luther's sense of 
fear of €rod resulted from moral depravity on his part, 
Luther's fear resulted out of his unusual degree of 
sensitivity, and his taking seriously the claims of God 
upon his life, Luther said later ”I did not learn my 
theology all at once, but I had to search deeper for it 
uhere my temptations took Again, Luther says 

"living, nay, rather dying and being damned, make a 
theologian, not imderstanding, reading, or speculation,"^ 

The great fear of Luther stemmed from his very 
existence. His anxiety was the anxiety of existence 
itself, involving his total existence. He had to know 

5^Ibid,, p, 31 . 

5*7Gordon Rupp, The Righteousness of God (Hew York: 
Philosophical Library, inc,, 1953), p, l02, 

5 8rbid ,, p, 102. 
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wliet^er iie could staad "before Gfod at all. Unless lie 
found an. answer to tliis question, lie felt tiiat tie was 
lost. Witli the popular view of God which modei*ns hold, 
such a question seems unlikely. But this was Luther^s 
sole concern. Luther was not moved by any great ideas 
about freedom of the oonsoience or releasing man from 
ecclesiastical controls. He was concerned with pleading 
with Odd for his very existence. It was a life and 
death matter how he might stand before God. To the 
sensitive soul willing to face God in direct, immediate 
encounter, there is the recognition of an unutterable 
loneliness. Lilje quotes luther as saying "Death claims 
all of us, and every one must die for himself. I can— 
not be with you, and you cannot be with me." ^ Luther 
argues that man may, while he is alive, delude himself 
into believing that his fate is in his own hands, but 
at the last, at the moment of death, even this illusion 
is shattered, because dying places him in that position 
where he knows that no one can take his place. His 
extinction faces him glaringly. At this moment the 
claim of God is inexpressedly forced upon man so that 
perhaps for the first time he really comes face to face 

^^Hanns Lilje, Luther How (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1952), p« 112. 
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with Grod. But every Hiah is aware, at least unconscious¬ 
ly, that this loneliness of man is not restricted to 
death alone, hut that death reflects its light upon the 
whole of life. Even in life we are aware that no one 
can substitute for us, that we cannot trade our exist¬ 
ence with anyone else. Therefore, in life as in death, 
we are faced with Gk>d, 

The'toead of existence," the dread which is 
fearful of existence itself, sometimes called "existen¬ 
tial anxiety," was the description of Luther prior to 
his insights into the glorious gospel which he dis¬ 
covered in scripture. Luther’s problem was doubt about 
God, It was doubt, not in the weakened form in which 
we see it in agnosticism, but in the piercing form of 
wondering whether God had forsaken him and no longer 
cared for him. The fool who lives ir a finite world may 
fool himself into feeling secure and satisfied. However, 
the soul which recognizes the infinity of existence and 
claims of God upon his life, when he doubts that this 
God cares for him, is is the most devastating position 
possible. Luther was in such a position, for he was 
honest enough both to recognize the demands that God 
made upon him, and the fact that he was unable to meet 
them, ^hose who understand the claims of God in a 
moralistic sense cannot grasp the guilt that Luther felt. 
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It was not moral failiore, the fail-ure in keeping precise 
commands, "but the existential gailt of his total human 
inability to live up to the divine command, which con¬ 
cerned Luther. 

It is only as we imderstand this personal strug¬ 
gle of Luther that we can understand the dynamic of the 
reformation. His significance lies precisely in this 
struggle which went on in the innermost recesses of his 
so\il. The conflict which he fought out in his own soul 
is the key to the conflict which the western world has 
had to fight out. Luther did not begin with a cultural 
program or an ecclesiastical reform, but he was simply 
following his own path through life, fighting the prob¬ 
lems of faith wherever they led him, Luther described 
his experience as ”God had led me through all this like 
a blind nag. *’ But out of this whole personal experience 
came Luther's interpretation of scripture and faith and 

salvation which gave the Protestant Church its direc- 

. • 60, 6l 

tion, * 


A modern writer says that: 

In any "final" judgment the righteous are proved 
not to be righteous. The final enigma of history is 
therefore not how the righteous will gain victory 
over the unrighteous, but how the evil in every good 


60 

Adam, on, cit ,, p, 29. 
^^Lilje, on, cit ,. p, 48, 
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and tlie ij:nrigli1;eoTa.sness of 1;h.e r±gh.1;eons is to "be 

overcome ,^2 

It was to such a realization that Luther came, which 
prompted his complete despair of ever gaining the plea¬ 
sure of God, To those who think of God as benevolent 
granddaddy it is difficult to imagine how Luther felt. 
But it is easily understood for those reared to think 
of God as a blazing light, an overwheliaingly Moral 
Perfection, Pure, and by His very nature instantly 
destructive of anything evil, Luther, who never ceased 
to think of God in these terms, had to find his peace 
with God in spite of the fact that he knew himself 
unrighteous, 

The resolving of this problem came as Luther 
searched the scriptures, particularly the Psalms, 

Somans, and Galations in the years 1313—1317 • In his 
writings on the forty—ninth Psalm, for instance, Luther 
indicated that he interpreted "They will praise Thee 
when Thou shalt do well with them" as really implying 
that men do not worship God, but themselves. Men make 
their own salvation their end, delighting more in their 
own salvation than in the Savior, in the gift more than 

gj> 

Eeinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 194-1), 11, 13—44 
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in the giver. Ihis assertion of the ego, Luther rightly 
saw, was in every action and thought of man, and to the 
sensitive soul this could only mean condemnation before 
God, alienation from the Holy and Good. But he began 
asking himself about the meaning of the twenty—second 
Psalm: "My Gk>d, My God, why hast Shou forsaken me?" He 
concluded that when Jesus quoted this psalm it was be¬ 
cause Christ also felt himself forsaken, deserted, aban¬ 
don by God. Christ, then, also had "anfechtungen," 

But what could this mean? Luther knew perfectly well 
why he himself had had them: he was weak in the presence 
of the Mighty, he was impure, he had blasphemed. But 
Christ was not weak, Christ was not impure, or impious, 
Christ ought not be desperate. The answer, Luther felt, 
must be that Christ took to himself the iniquity of man. 
Christ identified himself with man, so as to partake of 
man's alienation. Christ felt himself, sQ.ong with man¬ 
kind, estranged from God. But if this were so, then he 
had a new picture of Christ. Christ is still the ^udge, 
but in judging he suffers with man and feels himself 
with them subject to condemnation. But if this were 
true of Christ, it was also true of God. The All Ter¬ 
rible is also the All Merciful. God's wrath cannot be 
seen apart from His love, for His wrath and His love 
fuse upon the cross. 
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The hasic difficulty for Luther centered in his 

understanding of the "justice" or "ri^teousness" of 

God* It was in his studies on the ^istle to the 

Homans, he tells us, that his understanding was clarified 

as to the relation of this "justice" to His love and 

mercy toward man, Luther writes: 

I hated the term "justice of God," for I had heen 
tau^t by the practice and disputations of the 
doctors to understand it philosophically as a for¬ 
mal or active justice by whioh God himself is 
ri^teous and punishes the sinner and unjust* I 
could not love the righteous God who punishes the 
sinner and I hated him* • * * I day and 

night until I noticed the connection of the words: 
"For therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
as it Is written: The just shall live by faith*" 

Then I began to understand the righteousness of God 
as the kind of rl^teousness which enables the 
just to live by the gift of God, "by faith," 

The gospel makes the justice of God manifest, that 
is, the so-called passive justice by which God :h^st— 
ifies us by faith out of his mercy and compassion, 
as it is written: The just shall live by faith* I 
felt like ^ne who had been bom again. The doors 
had swung open and I had entered into paradise 
itself *03 

Now Luther reintearpreted everything in the light of this* 
The work of God is not the work which God requires of 
us, but the work God does* The power of Grod is the pow¬ 
er by which God strengthens us* The wisdom of God is 
the wisdom by which he makes ua wise* The love of God 
is 6od*s:love for us which is the sole initiator of our 
love for Him* 


^^Lilje, CD * cit *« pp* 66-67* 
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If i-fe was by faith that the rights ©as should liv^ 
then it surely was not hy merit. With this nnderstand- 
ingy Inither was able to distinguish between Law and 
Gospel, and able to make the proper connection between 
righteousness and grace, fhe righteousness revealed 
in the gospel was different from what he had tradition¬ 
ally believed, and different from the righteousness 
spoken of by the law, and different from the ri^teous— 
ness resulting from infused grace which enables man to 
be wortlay of eternal life. The righteousness of God 
must mean, 

not the ri^teousness which was retributive, by 
which He justly visited sinners with His wrath, but 
a righteousness by which Hd justified sinners and 
made them ri^teous. It must, in fact, be one with 
His grace, 

Luther had been asking how he might fulfill the 
commandments of God and thereby attain a keeping of the 
Law which might please God and win His acceptance. Now 
he realized that he was asking the wrong question; it 
was not for him to attain to a certain kind of law-keep¬ 
ing, or such contrition that he might secure grace that 
would make him acceptable to God, Bather, God freely 
forgave his inability to overcome his sinfulness and 
accepted him unworthy and sinfial as his own, 

^^hilip S, Watson, Let God Be God (Philadelphia; 
The Ifehlenberg Press, 1950), p, 20, 
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Luther gained a mew coneeptien of God--rather, he 
entered into a new relationship to God, a relation¬ 
ship established not on the basis of Luther *s right¬ 
eousness—his fullfUment of the nossandment of 
love toward God according to the Law—but on the 
basis of God*s righteousness—Godis fulfillment of 
His promises of love, according to the Gospel, to¬ 
ward Luther,®5 

Luther's concept of God's righteousness or jus¬ 
tice was now changed, Before, he had thought of God's 
righteousness as the strict enforcement of the Law by 
an appropriate sentence for the misdeed committed. Now, 
rl^teousness was to him more like a parole by a judge, 
or a suspended sentence, with the judge talcing a person¬ 
al encouraging and confidential interest In the prisoner, 
thereby Instilling within the man a new power and hope. 
Only this understanding of ri^teousness eventually 
serves the true purpose of justice, which is to redeem 
and reclaim. 

Grace was no longer thought of In connection with 
merit, but only in terms of gift, the undeserved and 
undeservable outpouring of the mercy of God. God does 
not deal with men in any Impersonal way, nor judiciously 
as a magistrate in co^lrt, but rather in a familial way, 
the way of a Father who does not consider what His 
children merit or deserve, but what they need for their 
own folflllment in becoming mature persons in their own 

^^ Ibld .. p, 21. 
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right. And this gift, this Divine outponring of His 
love, is received alone throtigh faith. For man to 
think of his own merit to achieve it, to claim his own 
worthiness, is hlasphemy against God, hecause it ob¬ 
scures the true glory of the living Sod, who wills to 
act for His people. To insist on coming before God 
with our own righteousness would not only be impossible, 
but it would be robbing God of His Divine claim to 
redeem H^s people, 

Luther ’ s argument was not that the church failed 
to use the words "grace," 'faith,” ”God's righteousness," 
but that the words were used wrongly, Gordon Eupp®^ 
speaks of the reformation as a crisis in Christian 
vocabulary, God*s righteousness is not what He com¬ 
mands, but what He gives. Love of Grod is not our love 
for Him, but His love for us, Grace has nothing to do 
with merit, for to include the thought of merit mis¬ 
understands the nature of the self—giving, active, un¬ 
motivated, spontaneous, sufficient grace of Grod, 

The interpreters of Luther, in clarifying his 
view of the distinction between Law and Grospel, have 
often spoken as if the righteousness of God were in 

66 

This is the theme of Watson's book about 
Luther, "Let God Be God." 

67 

Runn!^ on, cit ,. chap, I, 
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opposition to the lo'V'e of God, Walther, for Instance, 
sees the Isaw as an ezipresslon of "His holy and rl^t<- 
eous will" over against "Bis good and gracious will? 
as seen In the gospel, 

The Law Is to require of every one perfect rlght- 
eousnessi the Gospel Is to present gratis the 
righteousness demanded by the Law^to those who 
have It not (that Is to all nen),^^ 

She redemptive love of God works In conjunction 
with the righteousness and holiness of God, These 
divine attrl^tes which God expounded to n«=m is. 
the Law are net put cut of eoBamission by the love 
of God, but without destroying the sinner, as He 
has threatened to do, God by His redeeming love 
finds a way to meet the demands whloh^^d's right¬ 
eousness and holiness require of Bian,°” 

Through the sinless life of Christ on earth God had 

created a treasury of righteousness which was designed 

by God to be given gratis to every sinner as his. own, 

to be regarded as the sinner's own righteousness. 

Therefore, the sinner would be righteous by proxy, by 

the foreign rl^teousness of Christ, Such work of God 

was considered the work of Godfs love, i^lch satisfied 

God's rl^teousness. 

This dualism between God's love and His right¬ 
eousness was not Luther's view, Aulen, of the Swedish 


B, W, Walther, The Proper Distinction Be¬ 
tween Law and Gcsuel (St, Louis: doncordls !^blishing 
House, 1^97)» p• 4 S 

^^ Ibld ,, p, vi. 
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school of Luther research, contends that Luther’s view 
was that ”Por the Christian faith the existing tension 
Lhetween judgment and mercy] does not appear as some¬ 
thing separated from divine love, hut rather as some- 

70 

thing inseparably connected with it,” He contends 
that it is in the very nature of love that it must 
react against anything which is incompatible with it¬ 
self, or else it would lose its own character. 

If righteousness is understood as a comprehensive 
expression of God’s opposition to evil, this re¬ 
action also must be understood as the reaction of 
love. It is not, therefore, a question of a dual¬ 
ism between God's love and His righteousness. 
Christian faith can never under any circumstances 
separate righteousness from love, but must always 
regard righteousness as an element defini^ love; 
on the other hand, God’s opposition to evil is 
never purely negative, but in reality always in¬ 
tends to conquer that which stands in opposition 
to His love.'l 

As Luther came into a new relationship with God through 
the love of Christ, he no longer thought of the love 
and mercy of God as distinct from the judgment and 
power of God. Grace and righteousness are not opposed. 
The true power of God is the suffering and death of 
Christ in humility on the cross. The Law and power of 


"^^Gustaf Aul4n, The Paith of the Christian Church 
(Philadelphia: The Muhlenherg Press, 194b}, pT 13B, 


'^^ Ibid , p, 141. 
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God are in tlie service of -felie love of God, She ia^or^ 
-tiant thing about the suffering and death of Christ is 
that it was the very Son of God^ the fzdLl revelation 
of God, who was on the cross, Christ had the same 
decision to make that God has always had to sake, to 
judge man or through His own act of suffering and 
death redeem him. The choice of Christ to die indicates 
that God * s love ^s sovereign, that judgment and grace 
take place in Gcd Himself, that true judgment im it¬ 
self an act of love and therefore acts upon itself for 
the redemption of man, God brings fellowship between 
Himself and man on the basis of grace, for it is His 
nature to love, and His death and atonement and right¬ 
eousness are throu^out acts of love. In fact it is 
only in love that one finds what the righteousness and 
sovereignty of God really are, Man does not even ree- 
ognize God tintil he recognizes that God’s righteous¬ 
ness is His own act of justifying' the ungodly, Ifen 
does not recognize the power of God, or the absolute¬ 
ness of Grod, or His sovereignty, or especially the 
love of God, until he sees that it is God Himself who 
wills and acts to forgive and save sinners, and not 
to condemn, punish, and destroy. 

Shis picture of the righteousness of God colors 
every aspect of Luther’s theology, Vhereas previously 
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lie had -onderstood 'the Word ot God in i'ts norsial sense 
then held in the choreh^ that the Word nf God is the 
prescriptions ^ven to man showing him how to 11 * 9-8 so 
as to satisfy God, now he -understood the Word of Grod 
to be (rod's direct, immediate, personal encounter with 
us, where He declares His love and p-orpose for us, and 
^ves us His righteousness and gives us power to live 
in His righteousness. <rod*s Word, in its larger sense, 
is all of (rod's activi*ty. (Sod's Word, in its narrower 
sense, is His direct appeal ;to us in the Hible, in the 
spoken word, and in the sacraments, which all call us 
to receive what (Sod has done for us in Christ and which 
is being continually done for those who receive Him. 

¥o the Homan Church, the church was the possessor 
and dispenser of the requirements of (Sod, and the 
sacraments, which infuses man with the necessary grace 
to merit ri^teousness. 

So the Homan Church, Christ is the source of grace, 
but grace itself is a metaphysical medicine which 
'trickles down from Christ via the Churoh, the 
hierarchy, and'thpDsacraments, to make the sin—sick 
so-ul well. But to Luther grace is a personal re¬ 
lation, a direct experience of judgment and for¬ 
giveness. 7 2 

So Lu'ther the church exists to proclaim the Word and 
administer the sacraments, which tell of the wonders 

*^^S. A. Kantonen, Resurjgenoe of the Ctes-pel 
(Philadelphia, $he Muhlenbuei^ l^eas, 194b), p. ^2. 
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of vfhSL-t God h&s done and the grace hj ^ich sinners 
are already made rl^teous* Thus the point Is made 
that salvation is not an act of man, hut of God; sal¬ 
vation is not anthropocentric, hut theocentric. 

Without any complementary human effort man receives^ 
purely as a gift, that justification ^diich he seeks 
in vain to attain for himself • The meaning of the 
whole message of the Bible—is thiss that it is 
not man's efforts by way of the Law—and the human 
effort is always the way of the Law—but that God 
by the way of grace gives the true relation to God 
and therefore the true existence* ?or in its actu¬ 
al specific message the Bible does not deal with 
the Gtod who demands, and the man who acts, like 
every other sacred book; but it speaks of the j^d 
'ndxo acts and man who receives the Divine gift*>^ 

But, does not Luther's concept of the gift of 
righteousness as an act of God undercut motivation for 
the ethical life? Luther would answer no, just as Paul 
had answered years before in Scripture. Although it 
is tz*ue that salvation as a gift of God takes away the 
motivation of love for our neither in order to reap 
the reward of good works, it does not take away a suf¬ 
ficient cause of love for the neighbor. That cause is 
the overflowing of the Divine love given to man by God 
throu^ Christ. As such it enables man to begin doing 
really good works, for they are not done as the " sinner” 
looking for appropriate rewards for action, but done in 


*^^Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (Philadel 
phiat Westminis-tJsar Press, 1947)> p. 76. 
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praise and thankfolness to (!k>d« For Luther the 
prohlen of the good life is not a mere doing of some 
apparent good works, nor on the other hand merely doing 
sinful acts* It is not that man sins, nor that he is 
sinful, hut that he is a sinner, and as such his every 
act is blasphemy against God, for it is self-seeking* 
Normally, people say that thoTxgh they may sometimes 
fail in their external behavior, in their innermost 
hearts they desire right. However, Luther felt that the 
opposite was true. Though .utacasionalTy the outward 
action may appear good, in the innermost hearts is sin¬ 
fulness, Therefore the most rebellious state t^o be 
in against God is to be confident about oneself, to 
consider one's actions good, Luther knew that the 
ego was quite skillful in deceiving itself, and for 
this reason felt led to deny all religious value to 
ethical conduct. 

The Swedish school, under Hygren, condemns any 
ulterior purposes for good acts, and in this they are 
consistent with Luther, The Homan point of view was 
that the intention behind good actions give them re¬ 
ligious value and confer merit upon the doer. But 
seeking blessedness ourselves by our actions towards 
others, acting toward others because of our own inter¬ 
est in it, is not outgoing love, but self-seeking love. 
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Eros is to love aQother for wJiat it will mean, to one¬ 
self; it is to be of contrite heart out of fear of 
punishment or the hope of reward, and not true sorrow 
and repentenaee and unselfish love for God. Although 
Luther never used the teirms eros and agape, but only- 
car itas, it would not be hard to show that Luther would 
bitterly oppose all thought of the egocentricness of 
eros or even caritas, and champion the agape concept. 

The identification of eros with egocentricity, and 
agape with theocentricity, makes it possible for 
Nygren to describe Luther's contribution to the 
Christian idea of love as the shattering of the 
caritas-syntheis by the elimination of eros and the 
restoration of agape. When Luther discovered the 
new basis for Justification, the "righteousness 
from Grod," he actually discovered agape. When he 
objected to the way of merit, he was actually ob¬ 
jecting to eros, ’74- 

Therefore, Luther's -understanding of the righteousness 
of Grod made possible a real ethic, for aiftw was no long¬ 
er motivated to seek his own end in serving his fellow- 
man. Man s-urely must serve his fellowman, but now he 
can serve him for his neighbor's sake and not his own 
hope of anticipated reward. Grod's love for man is 
unmotivated and it is spontaneous, man can do nothing 
to be worthy of it or to merit fellowship with God, 
but as the love of God for him overflows he can serve 


74 

' Edgar M, Carlson, ^e Heinterpretation of 
Lutha y (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, l$4-b j, 

PP. 03 - 84 . 
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Ills fello^man in praise and thanksgiving* Hot that 
the sinner will ever transcend his own egoeeatricity, 
for only as he continually receives the offered for¬ 
giveness for being egocentric, being a sinner, is he a 
justified person* Such a concept ooi^letely ran coxmt— 
er to the Homan concept of sainthood and infused grace* 
By such infused grace, one could oomi&and God*s bless¬ 
edness throiLgh his own merit* But for Luther, man is 
always simol iustus et neccator * that is, saint and 
sinner at the same time* As rraled by God, man is 
spirit; as ruled by the devil, he is flesh* She dis¬ 
tinction between flesh and spirit is the distinction 
between unbeliever and believer, between the old man 
and the new man* The essential character of the flesh, 
unbelief, and the old man is egocentricity* The ego¬ 
centric will is prior to evil deeds, and it determines 
what is a good and what is an evil work* Therefore 
what is performed in this egocentric framework, regard¬ 
less of its apparent goodness or badness, is evil* 

This interpretation of evil and sin is radical; 
man is completely xmable to present any righteousness 
in his person before God* In his discussion of Romans 
3:14 Luther repudiates the Anselmic idea of original 
sin being only the absence of original righteousness* 

It is "not only a privation of li^t in the intellect 
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and in -the strens1;h. of the semoryj ” h-at even more "the 

loss of uprightness and powers of all our facilities» 

whether of the body or the soul, or the ^ole of the 

75 

inward and the outer man," Luther * s anthropology 

was of the whole man, leaving no part exempt from divine 
judgment. The whole man was involved in sinfulness; 

Totus homo caroa totus homo spiritus . Luther's point 
was that: 

Man is not partly sinful and partly saintly. The 
whole man in his aa^irLs revolt against God is 
"flesh"; the whole man in Christ—governed obedience 
to God is "spirit." ... In himself he is al¬ 
together unacceptable^to God; in Christ he is al¬ 
together acceptable.'® 

Therefore, faith must precede any activity that can be 
considered good from God * s point of view, and this 
faith itself is the gift of God. 

Luther came to his understanding of the "ri^t— 
eousness of God" in such a way that his understanding 
was also changed about the church, the Word of God, 
and ethics. This understanding was his Copemical re¬ 
volution: his theology became theocentric instead of 
anthropocentric, God was seen as redemptive instead of 
punitive, loving and giving instead of condemning and 
demanding. It was on the basis of this understanding 

op. cit .. p. 164. 

^^Kantonen, op. cit .. pp. 70-71. 
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tlaa-fe lie fel-fe compelled 1?© say "liere I stand, I can't 
do otherwise,'! for to revert hack to his former posi¬ 
tion wonld have been to re-enconntcr anfe chtnngen 
while losing the good news of God's gospel action. To 
know that God's ri^teonsness was not a stem, impos¬ 
sible, impersonal demand npon him, but was instead a 
loving, active, and personal gift to him, was the cer¬ 
tainty that God had fellowship with him, forgiven him, 
end claimed him as His child. And it was out of such 
certainty that we must try to understand his contri¬ 
bution to Christian education* 

loLther's theology in relation to his educational 
ideas .—While acting as an educator of students Luther 
came to his insights about evangelical truth. One need 
not agree with Paintar's conclusion that Luther's 
"Letter to the coxincilmen of Germany" in 1524 was "the 
most important educational thesis ever written"to 
agree that Luther was both interested in education and 
acted to promote it. His interest in general education 
was entirely promoted by his concern for the develop¬ 
ment of mental and moral individual responsibleness 
necessary for the free evangelical faith. The worth, 

T, M. Painter, Luther on Eueation (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, lbb9;, p. 307. 
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dignity, rights, duties, and responsihilities of the 
individual necessitated the universal education of all 
children. 

But it was primarily in Christian education that 
Luther was interested. He wrote short forms of the ten 
commandments, the Apostle's creed, and the Lord's 
prayer for use by himself and other pastors in instruct¬ 
ing the young. In 1523 he added a short form on the 
lord's supper. In preparing these, Luther knew of 
previous catechisms, hut was probably not directly 
dependent upon them for subject matter or arrangement,^^ 
During 1527-1528 Luther helped take part in a 
general visitation of all the churches in respect -to 
the Christian education of children. It was after 
noticing the carelessness, indifference, and ignorance 
on the part of both parents and pastors that Luther 
wrote his complete catechisms: 

She^^deplorable condition in vdiich I found religious 
affairs during a recent visitation of the congrega¬ 
tions, has implelled me to publish this Catechism, 
or statement of the Christian doctrine, after hav¬ 
ing prepared it in very brief and simple terms, 

Alas! what misery I beheld! She people, especial¬ 
ly those who live in the villages, seem to have no 
knowledge whatever of Christian doctrine, and many 
of the pastors are ignorant and incompet^t 
teachers, 


Iff, Bruce, Luther As An Educator (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1923;, p, 174* 

*79]^-th.er' s preface tc his Small Catechism, 
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Luther‘s catechism was immediately used through¬ 
out the church as a teaching manual« Part of the reas@i 
for this immediate use was that the order of command— 
mentsy creed, and prayer was felt to he in accordance 
with the plan of salvation.She Old Covenant, repre¬ 
sented hy the ten commandments, naturally lead to the 
conviction of sin when one is aware of his inadequacy 
to follow them. Thus, Luther's beginning with the Law 
was consistent with his own theology, for the fadllure 
to keep the demands of God lead one to thankfiil accep¬ 
tance of what God has done for him in Christ, and then 
the keeping of the commandments are the result of the 
regenerate life in which thanks is given for that which 
has already been bestowed. Worthy reception of Grod's 
grace depends only upon desiring and accepting it, and 
not upon keeping the Law. Luther, in his large catecr- 
hism, is emphatic that the first commandment embodies 
all the others, for all obedience, thanksgiving, and 
right living must proceed from the awe and love of God. 

The Apostle's Creed follows the commandments, 
representing the New Covenant, and emphasizes faith 
and grace through Jesus Christ. Luther's treatment 

^A. T. Jorgensen, Martin Luther: Reformer of 
the Church (Minneapoliss Augsburg ^blishing House, 
1955“), p. 155. 
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of 1;he second article evidences Aulen's concept of 
"Christ Victor" in which atonement is seen as a con¬ 
quest* a successful invasion of the domain and power 
of evil. However, there is also the suggestion of 
Anselm* s view of the payment of a deht. 

After the conviction of sin and the awareness 
of Cod's grace, Luther turns to prayer, confession, 
the searaments, and the duties of various Christians. 
His interpretation of these sections is consistent with 
his basic theology, The validity of baptism rests 
upon the Word, and not upon faith, Luther is confident 
about the objective efficacy of the sacraments; the 
miracle of grace by which saving faith is imparted is 
performed in the act of baptism itself, entirely in¬ 
dependent of the person upon which it is performed. 

The doctrine of the real presence of Christ is import 
tant to Luther for the same reason, for this insures 
that the gospel in the supper, the activity of the 
living God who calls and works with and blesses the 
human race and who is involved with human guilt and 

Op 

death, is due to His initiation alone, 

8t_ 

■‘"W, D, Alibek, Studies in the Lutheran Con¬ 
fessions (Philadelphia: JK^uhlenberg iPress, 1952), 
p. 23ii. 

®^Lilje, on, cit ,, p, 130, 
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Me{JijPfer*b^^ evaluates Lutiier's educational 
papers, especially Ills cateohlsms, as a "most beautiful 
summary of tlie Christian faith and duty, wholly devoid 
of polemics of any kind, and so simple and concise as 
to be ejaslly understood and memorized by every child," 
Other catechisms, such as the Heidelberg Catechelsm 
and the Westminster Confession, are detailed and sxalted 
for the theologian; the Ideas are presented In objectlvev 
Impersonal, abstract, and propositional truths, Luther's 
works are always subjective, addressing the pupil as a 
church—member who faces these truths In a real, present 
or prospective experience, 

Luther has been criticized by modems for having 
sacrificed In his later years some of the earlier princi¬ 
ples for which he had fought, Elliott states that 
Luther gradually substituted his own Interpretations 
of the Bible for the authority of the Bible Itself, 
Whereas Luther had been Independent and free In using 
scripture, selecting for himself what was authoritative, 
he gradually abandoned the principle of the right of 
private Interpretation and emphasized his own inter¬ 
pretations, Elliott sees this resulting in his . . 

C, McCiffert, Martin Luther: The Man 
His Works (Hew York* The Century dompany, 1910), p, 316, 
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ca-beeladLsmst in whleb. he embodies for him were the 

84 

accepted doctrines. 

No doubt, Luther was both liberal and radical 
at the beginning of the reformation, in the sense that 
the individual conscience took precedence over both 
chxirch and state. However, Luther must be understood 
in terms of the situations which he faced, Calvin had 
had only to deal with a single city-state, and could 
advocate a Christian theocratic rule which identified 
the church and state in a coherent society. On the 
other hand, the Anabaptists completely separated the 
church and the state, because they were at odds with 
both, Luther, however, had to deal with a large number 
of separate states and princes and free cities, and 
therefore was compelled to place the church, as well 
as the schools, to some extent under the authority of 
the state. Particularly in his contact with the 
peasant uprising in 1525, with the discouraging re¬ 
sults of the church—school survey, and in meeting the 
spread of the -Anabaptist doctrine, Luther was forced 
toward more conservative attitudes and socially 

^'^’EUiott, on, cit ,, UP, 13-14, 
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responsible programing in relating cullrure, state, and 
86 

religion, . However, in his later years, it is simply 
not true that Luther substituted his own ideas in place 
of the authority of the scriptures themselves, Luther 
the reformer was always stronger than Luther the re¬ 
actionary, It was his reformatory zeal itself which 
necessitated the stating of evangelical truths in 
simple, concise and definite form so that it might ef¬ 
fectively be presented to the laity. 

It is significant there is no mention of the 
A^sburg Confession in the Constitution of the 
Wittenberg Eonslstorium, This omission is con¬ 
sistent with Luther’s fundamental convictions, 
Luther never became a systematic theologian. He 
always remained primarily a Biblical exegete. To 
prove a position on the basis of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession or other man-made dogma was foreign to 
this thinking, for it denied his fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Sola Scriptures, That is why Luther’s 
theology was every so dynamic, so relevant, so 
forceful, , , , Luring the age of the dogmaticlans 
this vitality was lost in the effort to_reduce 
Luther’s thinking to a dogmatic system.®® 

Conclusion ,—We have seen that all of Luther’s 
theology and educational insights were based upon his 
own experiences as they were enlighted by Scripture, 
Pacing his own situation openly, he recognized that 
dread of existence, existential anxiety, which marks 


^^Prederick Eby, Early Protestant Educators 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc,, 1931^, pp, 16-2G, 

86 

E, G, Schwiebert. Luther and His Times (St, 
Louis: Concordia Publishing Blouse, 1950}, p, 618, 
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creatTurely existence« He knew laimself as a sinner, 
even xnoTxgh he was head and shoulders above most of 
his fellowmen. But he knew that every thought, action, 
devotion, prayer, and fast was an ego—directed move¬ 
ment which sou^t, not God*s glory, but his own. When 
he encountered absolute demands made by a righteous 
God who demands righteousness from his creatures, he 
3mew of his utter inability to stand before God with 
any kind of merit. To speak of God*s grace as creat¬ 
ing the possibility of merit which man then could use 
over against Grod, only caused him more anxiety, for he 
knew himself unable to think in terms of "demanding" 
anything from God, 

In this situation Luther found in Scripture the 
gospel, the good news, that God was ready to justify 
him, not by anything which he did, but simply as a gift, 
freely bestowed upon all who would receive it in faith, 
Shat which made the terrific impact upon Luther was 
not the intellectually acceptable logic of this asser¬ 
tion, but the experientially attested acceptance which 
he encounted in this gospel truth. It meant for Luther 
that God was God in such a way that he had never before 
imagined, God was powerful, not in his demands, but 
in his self—giving love as seen in Jesus Christ, What¬ 
ever hope or love or joy or goodness or blessedness man 
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might know was all because Christ had suffered and 
died and risen again and had incorporated man into that 
victory* Explain it as he would^ it meant that Christ^ 
Lordship was a victory over all hostile powers, whether 
sin, death, hell, satan, or man's i-own righteousness 
itself* Luther had been justified, that is, accepted, 
by Grod, simply as he was* Esperientially, v^at Luther 
described so succinctly in his phrase "justification 
by faith," the early church had proclaimed in the con¬ 
fession "Christ is Lord," Both of them were experien*^ 
tial attestations to the fact that Christ had triumphed 
over all powers, whether on earth or other realms or 
within the life of the believer himself. Christ does 
live, and this is the basis of all of man's certain!ty 
and hope, both for the future and the present. 

Lather did not conceive of himself as an edu¬ 
cator. He was primarily a Christian who searched the 
Scriptures for God's truths* But having come to such 
evangelical insights, and seeing the masses of people 
so frugally responding to this gospel good news, he 
was compelled to interprets in catechetical form these 
truths. We may quarrel with many of the methods he 
used to convey these truths, but we ought to hesitate 
in ccritizing the statement and purpose which he pre¬ 
sented in these writings. These are not statements of 
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propositional truilis wliicli were to be known iniellect- 
Tially, but were iruibs to be witnessed to by those who 
bad experientially affirmed tbe loving, redeeming, for¬ 
giving, life-giving action of God in Christ. 

Whether others coxild come to the all-embracing 
certainty and relevance of the gospel to which luther 
came, without going through the periods of anxiety and 
despair which Luther had to pass through, is an open 
question, Siorely, we can often see in the church which 
bares his name a sterility in the understanding of the 
evangelical truths so significant to him, and probably 
this results from its failure to participate in that 
existential anxiety resulting from self-analysis, 
honesl^, and repentance, and which prepared the ground 
for Luther’s understanding of the gospel and the cer¬ 
tainty of his own jiistification. Unless one can ex— 
perientially attest to the fact that 

Christ has redeemed me/ a lost and condemned crea¬ 
ture , secured and delivered me from all.sins, from 
death, and from the power of the devil, ^7 

there is little hope that a person will be able to af¬ 
firm in all its power the result^g statement: 

In order that I might be His, live under Him in 

^'^Explanation df the second article of the 
Creed, Small Catechism, 
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His Hingdom, and serve Him in everlasting rights 
eousnessy i]^oeence) and blessedness.^^ 

Qnij one wbo lias passed tbrougb the anxiety of doubt 

in God and society and self, and discovered in God's 

gracious gospel the power to be released from such 

anxiety together with the power to be cau^t up in 

victorious living, could meaningfiall y confess 

I believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength 
believe in Jesus Christ my lord, or come to Him; 
but the Holy Ghost has called me through the Grospel, 
enlightened me by his gifts, and sanctified and 
preserved me in the trueffaith.^S 

The experiential discovery of God's gracious gospel, 
of justification through faith, of acceptance in spite 
of being unworthy, is the kerygmatic aspect of the 
Christian faith resulting from the keirygma, 3ihe procla¬ 
mation of the saving acts of God in Christy becomes 
truly kerygmatic, "gospel," only when proclaimed in a 
kerygmatic community, a "saving coismanity," and when it 
meets a responsive acceptance. This kerygmatic element 
is the heart of Luther's concern in C^istian education. 


Conclusion 

In this section we have briefly sketched the 
kerygmatic element as developed throu^out the years 


88 

89i 


Ibid. 


Esrolanation of the third article of the Creed, 
Small Catechism. 
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in 1;lie choreh. In eacli period of history the kerygmatic 
element has been evident, hnt always in tension with 
a static conception of Christianity which threatened 
its essentieil life and saving power« She expediencies 
of the iiamediate sitn&tlon always exerted pressures 
toward siarrendering the freedom and individuality in 
the kerygmatic understanding of faith over to the safe¬ 
ty and stability of institutionalized religion and 
cos^liance with propositional doctrinal truths* 

In the face of heresy from within, the inevitable 
necessity of canonizing scripture also led to the fur- 
:ther defining of truth in creedal statements which be¬ 
came then rationalizations of the faith rather than 
descriptions of the experiential relationship with 
Christ the Lord encountered within the community of re¬ 
deemed people* Althou^ both canon and creeds were 
attempts to safeguard the kerygmatic nature of faith 
for present life, both became understood and used as 
substitutes for a present experiential relationship. 

In the face of the growing numbers from with¬ 
out, the tools of the church soon lost their vitality 
to promote relationship faith. The symbolical nature 
of the liturgy, which had meant the incorporation and 
envolvement of the individual in the corporate life of 
the indwelt community, soon became primarily a 
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perfonaaaee conveying lit'fele meaning -feo -tlae viewer* 

The catechetical system, which originally had arisen 
to convey the dynamic faith of the Christian commanity 
to the new seeker, gradually became degenerated into 
a mere conveyor of dogma and a tool for inculcating a 
set of ethical ideas unrelated to Christ's Lordship* 
Initiation into the Christian community became little 
more than a public recognition that the person had ac¬ 
cepted the authority of the ecclesiastical system* 

Oar study leads to the conclusion that the 
kezygmatie element was never completely lost to the 
church* The Eerygma is fact; God is living and acting 
now as He did in the past Event; life in the Spirit, 
meaningfxil relationship, redeeming fellowship go on 
onder tension in every age* This can be seen most 
clearly in certain persons and groups, especially in 
the reformation period, as the gospel in the Bible frees 
itself from the forms in which it is written, as the 
doctrines of the faith pulsate with vitally in spite of 
the limitations of homan conception put upon them, and 
as some of the fellowship of redeemed and redeeming 
people are sQ.ive with His Spirit even within the anemic 
church which bears His name* This vitality is the 
kerygaatie element, and the task of Christian education 
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in every &g,e is to bring it to expression in tlie pres¬ 
ent situation* To tliis tas& we now turn onr attention* 
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CHAPTER lY 


THE SIG3JIPICAHCE OP KERYGSaATIC PAITH FOR 
THE PROGRAM OP CHRISTIAN EDHCATIOH 

Kerygiaatie Paitii as 1;lie PulTilJ.iasn'fc oY 
Blanks Existential Situation 


A 'brief statement on the natare of ke] 


itic 


faith ^ —~geryaaatic faith is an es^eriential affirmation 
of a saving God, a saving act, and a saving fellowship. 
It is first of all an es^eriential affirmation as to 
the purposefniness of existence as grotanded in God hoth 
for the individual and existence as a whole. Sauh af¬ 


firmation, althpu^ confirmed in daily observation and 
all experiences, is based pivotably on a specific act. 

It is secondly an experiential affirmation that 
the individual and all existence finds ground for such 
a view of a saving God specifically in the act of this 
God in the life, death, resurrection, and Lordship of 
Jesus. To declare that Jesus is Christ and Lord is to 


declare that God has acted in the past to assure the 
victory of life and purpose of one's existential sit¬ 
uation, and that one has found life and purpose for 
oneself in the present throu^ a living transcendental 
relationship. Such affirmation, althou^ ultimately 
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derived from tlie past; act itself 9 is "based on tlie ex¬ 
perience within a present fellowship* 

It is thirdly an. experiential affirmation that 
the saving action of the saving God is the dynamic of 
a community indwelt "by His Spirit which "brings ac¬ 
ceptance and fulfillment to the individual. It is a 
declaration, existentially conceived, that individual 
worth and purposefulness has "been discovered in rela¬ 
tionship, "both with persons in community ^d with the 
Lord who stands "behind that community. 

The relation of Kervgmatic faith to man*s ex¬ 
istential situations —The a"bove definition of keryg- 
xaatic faith assumes that man has deep needs in the face 
of his life situation. If worth and purpose are af¬ 
firmed and acceptance and fulfillment are pre-requisites 
for affirming kerygmatic faith, then it is assumed 
that man has known the need to "be accepted and to find 
fulfillment, Kerygmatic faith is affirming that one's 
deepest felt needs have found adequate support and 
answers as grounded in God who has acted in the past 
and is acting in present throu^ His indwelt com¬ 
munity. 

The nature of man's existential situation to 
which kervgmatic faith affirms fulfillment ,—Our present 
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purpose is to examine man's sitaationalineeds, by re~ 
ference to several different.attempted anaXyses by 
competent scholars, and to point out bow kerygmatic 
faith is significant for man's situation according to 
such analyse s« 

Saren Homey's analysis ^"—^Karen Homey*s analysis 
of man's situation is in terms of the reciprocal re¬ 
lationship between dependency, hostility, and anxiety. 
Anxiety in any form generates hostility, and "hostile 
impulses of various kinds form the main source from 
which neurotic anxiety springs,"^ Anxiety is char¬ 
acterized by the feelings of weakness, helplessness, 
and inadequacy. Significant persons in one's envir¬ 
onment then are depended upon for safety. But along 
with dependency feelings go hostile impulses toward 
the very one's depended upon, particularly when the 
significant -persons in the e.nvironment are so wrapped 
up in their own nexirotic needs as to be ^mable to love 
or conceive of one as the particular. individual he is. 
But since one is actually dependent on the more power¬ 
ful persons and this dependent relation is felt to be 
necessary at all costs, the hostile feelings are re¬ 
pressed, Repressed hostility then has two results, 

^^Karen Homey, The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Times (Hew York: W, w, Horton and Company, 1^57)# p, 62, 
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First, there is the lessening of oiie*s spontaneous 
action, encroaching upon one' s inherent capacities 
for independent action, and thus increasing the need 
6 f dependent feelings* Secondly, the repressed hostil¬ 
ity is then projected onto others, especially the sigr* 
nificant persons who aroused the feelings in the first 
place, and therefore repressed hostility only serves 

to increase the feeling that one is living in a hostile 

2 

environment, itself the basis of anxiety* 

Homey recognizes anxiety at different levels, 
each overlapping the other* Normal anxiety is that 
which every human has because he is a person* It is a 
realistic appraisal of one's own weakness md inade¬ 
quacy in the face of life's demands, death, powers of 
nature, and so forth* In itself it is a realistic 
appraisal of danger, a facing of the facts, without 
interpreting the danger as personal or hostility to¬ 
ward oneself as a person. 

Normal anxiety, however, is the ground for basic 
anxiety, "meaning by this the feeling a child has of 
being isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile 

^ollo May, She Meaiiing of Anxiety (New York: 

The Honald Press Con^any^ 1950^, p* 145* 
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world*" Basic anxiety is a ne-urotic manifestation of 
the conflict bet^en dependency and hostility toward 
the same perspns, as described above. In the face of 
such conflict, the realistic evaluation of danger is 
undermined because of the accompaning increased feeling 
of helplessness and inadequacy, until neurotic defenses 
are developed as security measures from the threaten¬ 
ing anxiety* Netirotic anxiety is therefore the result 
of inner conflict between dependency and hostility 
where the danger is the anticipated hostility of others, 
"The multifarious forms of personality disttoribances are 
neurotic defenses created in the effort to cope with 
the potentially hostile world despite one's feelings 
of weakness and helplessness*"^ 

Homey seeks to e^lain the working of the 
reciprocal relationship of dependency, hostility, and 
anxiety by her varitius categories of the self* She 
defines the "Real Self" as the central inner force com¬ 
mon to all human beings and yet unique in each, which 
is the deep source of growth, which wills to grow in 
accordance with the potentials of one's generic and 

^Karen Homey, Our Inner Conflicts (New York: 

W, W, Norton and Compcmy, 194-!5j, p* 4* 

^ay, op^ cit .. p* 142, 
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individual aa’bxrre, This real se3^ is spontaneous and 
inherent in man as an evolutionary constructive force. 
It is the spring of all constructive forces and ener¬ 
gies» and constantly urging one to realize one’s given 
potential. 

The "Actual Self" is the realistic self, that 
which a person is at any given time when accizrately 
perceived. The actual self never fully achieves the 
full potential of the real self, hut to the degree that 
one accepts the actual self, one is healthy. As one 
accepts the actual self in larger degree, one is freer 
to operate spontaneously toward growth and fizlfillment 
of the real self. If the environment is such as to 
give one favorable conditions for satisfying one’s bas¬ 
ic needs of inner security and freedom, one will grow 
according to the potentialities of the real self be¬ 
cause the actual self will be reasonably accepted. 

However, no one is completely free to grow ac- 
according to his individual needs and possibilities. 
Each person in the child's environment, as well as in 
an adult^s environment, is to some extent wrapped up 
in his own immediate needs and unable to care and love 

^Karen HozTiey, Neurosis and_Human Growth (New 
York; W, W, Norton and Company, 19^0), p« 17* 
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the child as he ought. His relationship to this child 
is determined hy his own needs^ and not by the needs 
of the child. In the face of such relationships with 
significant persons in one's environment (for the 
child> it is usually parents )9 one feels insecure, 
vague apprehensiveness, uncertainty and helplessness. 
This feeling Homey calls "basic aaaxiety," the feeling 
of being isolated and helpless in a world conceived as 
potentially hostile. However,- the child not only feels 
dependent upon his parents^ but is actually dependent 
upon them. Therefore he feels cramped in his relation¬ 
ship with these significant others, and he is unable 
to respond spontaneously with real feelings and accord¬ 
ing to his real self potentialities. In one way or 
another he must so act as not to arouse either the 
displeasure of others or his own feelings of anxiety. 

In order to meet the situation in which he finds 
himself, being unable to respond spontaneously in terms 
of his real self, and finding his actual self causing 
disturbances in his relationship with others, he turns 
toward the one area remaining for him, his imagination, 
in which he can create an "idealized image" of himself 
which he endows with the necessary powers and facilities 
necessary to cope with the demands of his environment. 
To the idealized image the actual self appears as a 
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■threat aticl must he hated, for it does not measure up 
to the standard set up hy the idealized image» Thus 
the actual self becomes a "despised image." On the 
other hand, the real self is hated because it is con¬ 
stantly striving to change the idealized image into 
something more in keeping with reality. Because the 
idealized image denies any need for change, refuses to 
admit inferior trends, and maintains a concept of per¬ 
fection so as to deny tension, it is a hindrance to 
growth. 

To some extent the idealized image is part of 
everyone's self concept, ^e battle to realign the 
idealized imsige in terms of the actual self is normally 
handled so as to keep somewhat time to reality. How¬ 
ever, the discrepancy be-tween the ac'tual self and the 
idealized image (the "persona" or "mask") demands that 
either the idealized image must be realigned, or else 
the perceptions of the actual self must be repressed. 

If this is continued to the point where the idealized 
image is more real to him than the real self, he has 
become alienated from his reail self, which is the com¬ 
plete identification of himself with his idealized 
image, and which Homey calls the "idealized self," 

At this point, in order to feel that he is liked or 
accepted by others, he has lost his own capacity to 
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measirre his own values, spontaneity hecoiaes paralyzed, 
he is dependent upon the wishes and opinions of others, 
he abandons his own growth forces, he has interiorized 
the wishes of his social environment, has been weaned 
away from his real self, and has sold his soul to the 
devil. 

However, while the real self is prevented from 
achieving its potential growth, it is still active and 
driving the individual to reach beyond itself, Por 
this reason the real self is hated, because it keeps 
reminding the idealized self that it is not based on 
reality. At the same time the idealized self hates 
the despicable actual self because it can never measure 
up to the stringent standards of the measuring rod of 
godlike perfection demanded by the glorified idealized 
self in its "Search for Glory," But to make matters 
unbearable, the actual self keeps interfering with the 
self he pretends to be; the idealized self always has 
to carry with it the interferring embarrassing actual 
self, resulting in feelings of inferiority, insecurity, 
and worthlessness, and fraud. 

It is in this process that one begins to develop 
a moral value system, based upon his particular solution 
of his basic conflicts. If the sensitivities of his 
personality development demand compliance to his 
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significant environment, lie soon idealizes tlais partic¬ 
ular solution of subordination as unselfishness and 
goodness. If these sensitivities dediand movement a- 
gainst people, he idealizes the aggressive patterns 
of rebellion and fitting as strength against opposi¬ 
tion. If the sensitivities demand movement away from 
people he idealizes aloofness, self-sufficiency, and 
independence. This moral value system has developed 
out of the basic needs of the child in a social con¬ 
text of significant realtionships, and dictates the 
directions of activity and growth for the individual, 
not along the directions of fulfillment of the po¬ 
tentialities of the re^ self, not along the direc¬ 
tion of some objective, universal value system, but 
in the direction of actualizing the ide^ized self, 
which is devoid of reality, possibility, and worth. 

The analysis Homey maikes of man's situation 
in terms of the Self ^d the reciprocal functioning of 
dependency, hostility, and anxiety is the ground work 
for an attempt at solution of man's problem. We shall 
discuss Homey's constructive attempts at solution for 
bettering long run relations between persons and show 
how our own understanding of kerygmatic faith is rele¬ 
vant to such solution. 
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The real hope Homey holds out for mankind is 
in the "bettering of normal relationships, especially 
"between parent and child, so as to permit growth ac¬ 
cording to the potentials of the real self vrithout need 
of repressing the inevita"ble hostile feelings. How¬ 
ever, any person who is the victim of such inadeq,uate 
relationships (and all people are such victims to 
some degree) the only way out is "by self-acceptance, 
that is, "by re-identifying oneself with one’s real 
self, as well as accepting one’s actual self, so that 
growth toward further self-realization can continue. 

This demands self-knowledge, which is insight about 
oneself that includes both the intellectual and emotion¬ 
al. This self-knowledge meets resistance at first, 
for it is a threat to the whole idealized picture that 
has been constructed to maintain status in an imagined 
hostile world. After valiant attempts to perfect the 
idealized self, there must come the awareness that the 
demands of this idealization are neurotic and intrinsi¬ 
cally impossible of fulfilling. 

Self—acceptance requires first of all the ac¬ 
ceptance of the necessity for change, based upon a 
realistic appraisal of one’s self. Once this has been 
accepted, the pride system has been undermined. This 
is a disillusioning process, since the person now 
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knows -tlial; liis efforts to actualize the proud self 
were self-defeating. Accepting the necessity for 
change is the crucial step, since it means disavowing 
the whole system upon which previous action was based, 
the death of the idealized self which grew in an effort 
to maintain oneself in the face of the threatening 
hostile world, The difficulty comes to he seen, not 
in external circumstances, hut within, as a conflict 
between one’s own pride system and one’s own real self; 
between the striving toward perfection of one’s ideal¬ 
ized self and one’s inherent need and desire to devel¬ 
op one’s own given potentials as a htaman being. One’s 
self—acceptance is thus an acceptance of past and pres¬ 
ent limitations (one?s actual self—what one is) and 
sG-so present and future possible assets (one’s real 
self—what one could be) , Thus one comes to see some¬ 
thing good in oneself, one becomes aware of certain 
existing assets. This process of self—acceptance is 
never completed, but is always a beginning toward full¬ 
er: self-realization enabling further growth in ac¬ 
cordance with one’s real self, 

If this analysis is correct, how is one to come 
to self—acceptance? Self-knowledge and admittance of 
the need for change sire intimately related to the very 
forces which have driven one to escape measures. At 
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this point, Homey refers to the nature of the real 
self. The real self is the source of all growth, is 
spontaneous, strives toward self-realization hy evo¬ 
lutionary necessity, if given a chance. It is en¬ 
vironmental forces which do not give the real self a 
sufficient chance to operate constructively. In that 
case, unless someone in the person^ environment can 
serve in this capacity, an analyst is the answer, one 
who can he accepting and rewarding so as to break the 
vicious circle of dependency and hostility. The in¬ 
dividual alienated from himself and his own inherent 
growth forces needs something or someone who will give 
him a hold, a feeling of identity. This begins the 
process of self—meaningfulness and the feelings of 
power and significance, 

It is the contention of the present study that 
to affirm kerygmatic faith is to fulfil what Homey 
seeks. Normal anxiety, that which is implicit in our 
human situation in the face of death, powers of nature,^ 
and other inevitable constitutents of life, is the base 
from which further anxiety grows. Caught in the inev¬ 
itable conflicts of human relationships, this inade- 
OLuacy of power soon will be associated with other hos¬ 
tile dependencies and inadequacies unless nature and 
existence itself is accepted as friendly, Kerygmatic 
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faith, which affirms the purposeflalne ss of existence 
as gro-onded in a saving God, provides such an identifi¬ 
cation with a friendly world. 

One who shares kerygmatic faith is aided on the 
road to self—acceptance hy his affirmation of the ac¬ 
cepting action of God in His historical action in Chrisl^ 
fhis acceptance of oneself hy God is based, not upon 
the qualities imagined in the idealized self, hut upon 
the very qualities of the actual self even though that 
self is sinner and rebel against God, One is accepted, 
not as one wishes he was, hut as he actually is. Ex¬ 
periencing such acceptance necessitates accepting the 
necessity of change; hut this now becomes possible be¬ 
cause for the first time the despicable hated actual 
self is free to be faced as it is, without the delud¬ 
ing imagined self of the defensive person. Having been 
accepted, for the first time one feels free to admit 
the inadequacy of the old pride system, to see the 
difficulty, not as outside or external, but within one*s 
own person. 

The self-acceptance that comes in kerygmatic 
faith is not simply an intellectual assertion. It is 
a reality—act, an experienced fact, or it is neither 
self-acceptance or kerygmatic faith. To have kerygmatic 
faith means to become aware of having been accepted in 
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a community of persons* To have kerygmatic faith 
means one has "begun participating in a circle of re~ 
latioBship in which the actual self is freely acknow¬ 
ledged in all its weakness "but where the real self is 
encouraged to express itself, Faith that is kerygmatic 
knows that status does not depend upon one' s own ahilily 
to "be entirely independent, "because dependency has 
already "been acknowledge, but that status does depend 
upon a gracious accepting of the love of others and 
on honest striving to realize one*s given capacities. 
Self-acceptance in Homey's thinking is more 
correctly called a process than it is a single act. 
Likewise, faith that is kerygmatic is also the result 
of a growth process. Self—acceptance is a growing 
process arrived at in various stages, although specific 
acts and experiences are the stepping stones in the 
process. Conversion is normally a growth in knowledge 
and grace at various levels, but the process of growth 
is made up of specific acta and experiences. Baptism 
is a specific act of God really accepting a person in 
his actual condition, although the person only realizes 
its significance in time. Forgiveness of God is com¬ 
plete, but is realized within the person only within 
the forgiving environment of a forgiving conmrunity, the 
people of God, Thus the long-range solution that 
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Homey presents, tlie 'bettering of relationsiiips "between 
persons so that they feel free to grow according to 
their own given potential is also made possible within 
the community of persons whose faith is kerygmatic, 

Man’s existential situation, as analyzed by 
Karen Homey, finds its needs met through the faith 
which is kerygmatic, according to our investigation, 
Christian education’s task is to bring the Christian 
message to bear in man’s situation so as to correlate 
his need to its solution in kerygmatic faith, 

Fritz Kunkel’s analysis ,—Fritz Kunkel’s analysis 
of man’s situation is in terms of the "We—psychology" 
and can be very useful in understanding how kerygmatic 
faith fulfills man’s deepest needs, Kunkel pictures 
life growing to maturity as a process from an "original- 
We" position throxigh a "breach-of-the-We" to a "maturing- 
We,*' By virtue of being born, man is a part of a "We," 
a great human family, in which his life is linked with 
the rest of the race. It can be seen most clearly in 
the original-We of the family, expecially mother and 
child, first there are no barriers between the 

members of this We, and this mutuality is the basis of 
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all fulrure groupness and love. But tills original-^We 
is fragile and easily upset Because in this relationship 
the child is wholly dependent and linked to the mother 
in such manner as not to realize his own separateness 
and distinction as an I over against a Thou, 

The "self,” which Kunkel defines as the essen^r- 
tial core of Being, that which really is the unique in¬ 
dividual, or co^lld be, will not permit itself to be 
obscured in the illusionary original-We world, and 
therefore pushes toward a break in the unison of that 
We in which the self is lost. This "breach—of—the—We" 
is both inevitable and necessary. It is inevitable 
because the original<*>We is illusionary and stifling to 
the expanding needs of the self. The self, seeking to 
realize its potentiality, tries to "conquer the world," 
and this is opposed by the demands of others in society, 
even the mother. The shattering of the original con¬ 
fidence, loyalty, and setnzrity in the We is necessary 
in order to reach the Mature-We of living and productive 
coHmnmity in which individuaJL differences may be realized 
for the true fullfllment of the self. 

The breach—of—the-We is the most terrifying 

Kunkel and E, Dickerson, How Character 
Develops (Hew York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), 
chap, l7 
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experience of childhood. Unless guided hy proper sen¬ 
sitivities it brings a lasting fear of the "black 
giant,” that which one feels has isolated one in the 
immense world by breaking the original-We, To the de¬ 
gree that the breach-of-the-We has been too early or 
too quick or cruel in happening, the self retreats to 
the protective screen of the "ego," which in Kunkel's 
vocabulary means an inaccurate mental image of the self, 
a seeming—self. "When the original-We is affected by 
the breach-of-the—We, ego emerges as the false image 
of the self.""^ Peeling cut off from the original-We, 
which is fearing the black giant who has brought about 
the isolation, one becomes defensive or egocentric in 
one’s actions and thinking, 

Kunkel sees the educational task as helping peo¬ 
ple make a gradual transition from the original-We 
relationship to the mature—We relationship so as to 
overcome the harsh breaches which cause egocentric 
actions for defensive reasons. In the mature—We 
relationship one is objective, that is, one acts in 
accordance with the true nature of the self. Society 
is made up to a large degree of egocentric individuals 
each operating behind the masks of pretense or sham—We’s. 
In the mature group, however, each individual has 

^Ibid., p. 125. 
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suecessftilly establislied -uniqueness and separa-fceness 
without shattering coanounity or loss of courage# 

Egocentricity eventually is self-defeating and 

demands a change within. One realizes from the -un- 

comfortahleness resulting from egocentric action that 

one is in need of readjustment of one’s thinking and 

■behavior, J^ocentricity conflicts with egocentricity, 

■until one is driven again and again to abandoning his 

ego. The egocentric form of life "breaks down "because 

it is erroneous in its content and too rigid in its 

form. The rigidity and inflexi"bility in thinking and 

"behavior is an essential quality of the ego. But this 

essential quality is also the cause of its eventual 

"break d ovrn and the inevitable facing of the crisis of 

readjustment. However, terrified by the insecurity 

resulting from the ego breakdown, one clings anew to 

8 

the mistaken and inadequate system of thinking. 

No one ever becomes completely objective. It 
is conceivable that one may grow bit by bit into rela¬ 
tive objectivity without experiencing more than minor 
disappointments, frustrations, and vexations which lead 
paly to minor modifications of the ego pattern. How¬ 
ever, Kunkel states, the higher degrees of objectivity 

^ Ibid ,, p, 113, 
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usually evolve only ou*b of tlie collapse of the ego. 
Otherwise, adjustment is usually evasive instead of a 
real attempt to reach new productivity. 

The collapse of the ego seems to the person in¬ 
volved as death itself, and indeed it is, for it is 
the end of the only self it knows, the false ego. 

Since egocentrieity cuts itself off from We-ness, the 
We cannot help him. Reality, for him, is only his 
false self against the world. The false values, in¬ 
sights, and experiences which make up his mistaken 
system are the only ones which seem real to him, hut 
these lose their validity because of their falseness. 
The path throTjgh this crisis to a new start 
may take two directions, says Kunkel, the human or 
earthly and the religious. In the earthly path a cer¬ 
tain sense of fellowship in a We consisting of humans 
is established. Such a person sees the world with new 
eyes, seeing connections, facts, values, goals, and 
possibilities he never saw before. The indispensable 
step in this path is the discovery of some human need 
to which one may minister, thus finding one' s place in 
the service of the We, In this way he finds himself 
in a genuine service to others, and thus has 
9 

Ibid,, p, 106, 
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reestaTjlxshed a We—feeling relation to those humans 

from whom he felt cut off. 

However, it is only the religious path through 

the crisis of egocentricity which Kunkel finds leads 

to the highest state of maturity. Along this path one 

finds the same points of growth as along the earthly, 

hut the emptiness, loneliness, and indifference of life 

is met hy the decisive insight 

that he himself as well as the large unity, the 
We, is created, sent, supported, endowed and used 
hy the Higher Reality, who rules the world and in 
whom indeed he and others live and move and have 
their being, 10 

One feels oneself gripped and influenced hy God so as 
to share in a transcending We-ness with all of life. 

One feels oneself charged with a concrete task, com¬ 
missioned to serve in the interest of humanity so that 
one is one with humanity. 

Kunkel's analysis of man's needs in terms of 
threats to that We-ness necessary for maturity lends 
itself to our definition of kerygmatic faith. Some¬ 
thing is needed to offset the threats resulting in 
egocentric withdrawal from actual reality and alien¬ 
ating one from one's own interior growth forces of the 
self. The community of the indwelt Spirit fiirnishes 


^Q lhid .. p. 122, 
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the meaningful relationship and acceptance of hoth a 
human grouping and the transcending reality behind all 
existence necessary for the feeling of We-ness for pro¬ 
ductive living, The saving God Is the purposive God 
who wills for one meaningful existence, who has Himself 
healed the breach of aloofness and Inaccessibility, 
who has himself desired to be a Friend and not a haunt¬ 
ing black giant to be feared and thus necessitating 
shammy egocentricity. Unless We-ness is established 
on the universality of the God—experience one is always 
under the threat of a black giant world even though 
good human relatedness has been established. The act of 
Christ, by .’which we have been accepted into a personal 
relationship of cosmic demenslon just as we are, and 
in spite of our inadequacy, is just the needed ex¬ 
perience in order to face reality without the fear of 
condemnation and therefore the need of withdrawal. The 
community of accepting persons provides the needed 
backdrop for a life seeking to fulfill the commission 
to serve and love others, for failure will not result 
in broaching the relationships in that community. The 
idea, necessary for productive living, that the whole 
cosmos is related to us in an initiating We-ness, is 
backed up in kei^gmatio faith by the fact of a We- 
community and thus giving the idea concrete manifestion. 
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Karl Menninger*s analysis ,—Karl Menninger ap¬ 
proaches his analysis of man’s situation from the 
standpoint of the love-hate relationship and the self- 
perpetuating inter—action of resentments. It is his 
conviction as a psychiatrist that the troubles of the 
world which reflect themselves in war, discord, and 
prejudice are nothing other than the reflections of the 
multiple wars and discords in the hearts of individuals 
What appears as discord on the national level is hut a 
magnification of the war within each man of instincts 
and motives of which he is largely unawares. 

Menninger believes that impulses toward destruc 
tiveness and constructiveness, toward love and hate, 
are both innate to the nature of human beings. He 
accepts a basic scientific postulate, that all human 
phenomena can be related to human beings, without re¬ 
course to unhuman factors, Menninger concludes that 
people do not learn to hate, but that they come into 
the world equipped with it, "The human child usually 
begins his life in anger.In itself the ability 
to hate is not bad, but becomes bad if one does not 

^^Karl Menninger, Love A^inst Hate (New York: 
Harcourt. Brace, and Company, 194^), chap,1. 

^^ Ibid ., chap, 2, 
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learn to use it ^sely, Witii proper tutelage, with 
the proper environmental experiences, it is to he 
hoped that one will come to distinquish between ob¬ 
jects that are properly to be feared, hated, and fought 
against, and those which ought to be loved, utilized, 
or accepted, !nie destructive and aggressive tendencies 
which a person is bom with must be used discriminately 
in the service of self-preservation, which is support¬ 
ive of the expanding constiuctive tendencies. 

However, every child, regardless of how fortu¬ 
nate his life may be, confuses hisi differentiations 
between what ought to be loved and what ought to be 
hated, The same mother who brings the bottle, also 
takes it away; the soft eat scratches; the warm fire 
bums. Therefore the child does; not grow entirely 
logical in its loving and hating, but to some degree 
always loves unwisely and hates unwisely. That is, 
he does not show love to the proper objects, and hate 
to the proper objects, at the right time, and in the 
ri^t degrees, and in the appropriate ways. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, love and hate are always fused, so that 
there is often too much hate in relationships with 
those whom one ou^t to love, and too much love toward 
those whom one ought to hate, pierefore, the child 
feels towards all people and towards the world. 
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including tide most ideal motlier, botii positive and 
negative feelings, 

Menninger ezz^basizes tiie importance of child- 
hood training in forming adult attitudes, Por instance, 
the processes of regularizing eating and urination set 
up turhxilant emotionsil reactions and conflicts in the 
child. The conflicts, between the child as a represen¬ 
tation of nature, and the parent as a representative of 
society, persiat throughout one’s lifetime and become 
the character structure which expresses itself as 
stubbornness, retentiveness, extravagence, exhibition¬ 
ism, and so forth. The child, at the. mercy of its 
environment and powerless in the face of it, becomes 
weaned, not only from the breast of its mother, but 
also from the subsequent satisfactions necessary for 
good personality development, in such a way that the 
child feels robbed and cheated, and this then becomes 
its attitude toward society. As an adult, any threat 
is unconsciously connected with childhood experiences 
which have been too frustrating, and which have set up 
aggressive patterns within the child. Although these 
frustrations are inevitable, if they are too consider¬ 
able, or too rapid, or too inconsistent, the child be¬ 
comes the victim of these aggressive attitudes and 
these determine his personality. 
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Civilization, in 'becoming modem, lias also be¬ 
come more thwarting to the basic needs of childhood, 
Whereas in primitive societies children co^lld be left 
alone, free of parentaGL restrictions, today we must of 
necessity restrain the child®s natural healthy im¬ 
pulses so that he may exist in our highly complicated 
society. As adults we believe that it is much better 
for a child to be given the more compensating gratifi¬ 
cations that^come with civilization. However, the 
compensating gratifications given are invariably of an 
adult taste, and not apparent to the child in the early 
years of his life. The goals become less tangible, 
more distant, more abstract, and more substitutionary. 
One of the objects of child life, then, is to 
obtain adulthood in order to aggrandize himself, to 
punish, and restrict those who then will be weaker than 
he, as he has experienced this himself in childhood. 

It is in this way that the revenge of parent upon child 
is perpetuated for another generation. The mother, who 
is the first and greatest source of pleasure and love, 
of necessity must transfer the child from the eo&fort 
of the womb and breast to the discomfort of the real¬ 
istic world, and thus she becomes not only the object of 
affection, but also the object of bitterness and re¬ 
venge, A vicious circle is at work. The mother. 
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herself often tliwarted and resentful, particmlarly in 
a man's world, imposes restrictions and resentments 
upon her children« Children grow up and reenact the 
eame errors. Males, who previously were these children, 
grow into dominating males, frustrating the female, and 
causing them to reciprocate toward hoth males and 
children. 

This history of the aggressive instinct in any 
person can he traced in its development. At hirth the 
self-ahsorption of the fetal state gradually begins to 
disappear, bringing hostility toward that which causes 
him to leave such comfort and safety. In childhood 
and adolescence aggressiveness is directed outward in- 
discriminatingly towards all that confronts the child. 
Gradually there is a development toward constiructive 
energies assuming dominance over the destructive, 

"Evil itself, rather than persons felt to be foes, 
becomes the object of destructiveness, and the individ- 
uaJL is then on the threshold of complete maturity, 
Whatever aggression remains is directed toward exist¬ 
ing real dangers, and not toward other persons and one¬ 
self, This process of the victory of the life instincts^ 
or love, over the death instinct, or hate, is called 
sublimation. Aggressive destructive energy is turned 

^^ Ibid ,, chap, 5• 
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toward useful channels and employed in constructive 
service. Healthy adulthood, then, consists in heing 
able to invest love in a full satisfying way toward 
husband, children, friends, society, and finally toward 
the universe and non—hiiman forces? and at the same time 
aggressive tendencies will have been invested or sub¬ 
limated in ways protecting, supporting, and fostering 
love. In healthy persons then, aggressive impulses 
have become neutralized by love impulses. Some of 
them must of necessity have been completely repressed; 
some have been expressed directly in defending oneself 
and others against properly feared objects; much is 
expressed in sublimations of constructive channels; 
and some are internalized as conscience. 

This then is the history of every man. When 
there is reasonable satisfaction of basic needs in 
childhood, and continuing throughout life, and when 
in adulthood there is willingness and ability to face 
ones hostile feelings openly, we say that person 
has a healthy personality. But to some degree all of 
us have been forced to repress resentment at ox»r 
fimstrations, and have repressed these into the un¬ 
conscious, where they remain active in our later per¬ 
sonality makeup. As adults, there exists a dread lest 
others see through our masks to see us as our real 
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selves, selves have repressed hostile feelizigs, so 

that we might appear as lovahle, :friendly, and worthy 

persons* This dread leads us to shun friendships, 

avoid intimacies, and to keep those we do form on a 

superficial level* This dread leads us to omderesti*” 

mate and under-appreciate others, lest they come to 

estimate and appreceiate us all too realistioally as 

14 

we truly are* 

The inability to face the fact that there are 
aggressive feelings within us is evident in the atti¬ 
tudes of fearj stubbornness, temper, in the inability 
to love and form warm friendships, and in the existen¬ 
tial anxiety which we humans feel about our existence. 
We desire to love and to live in friendship, but for 
some inexplainable reason we feel agression towards 

those we desire to love* The very ones we most de— 

» 

sire to love and receive their love are the ones we.c 
have the most hostile feelings toward* They are the 
veiry ones who touch us most deeply and therefore hurt 
us most deeply and most deeply fail to satisfy us* 

The inevitable development of love—hate toward persons 
and the world becomes a vicious circle perpetuated 
from generation to generation* Por the individual 

^^ Ibid ,. chap. 10* 
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in need, and society in general, this circle of per- 
peturated revenge must somehow he broken with satis- 
factory gratification and e^s^eriences of love without 
hate, and adequate ways provided to channel aggressive 
feelings into constructive and satisfying goals. 

It is the purpose of this study to point out 
how the CJhristian faith, conceived kerygmatically, is 
the power which can break into the vicious circle of 
self-perpetuated revenge and redeem it. Such faith 
conceives of the universe as positive and friendly - 
instead of hostile or even neutrsl. Repressed feel¬ 
ings toward mother, because she is representative of 
nature and also God, must be acknowledged within an 
environment safe enou^ for honest introspection, 
Serygmatic faith affirms that the God of the universe 
is a saving God, a redeeming God, a seeking toward each 
heart with the love and purpose for which the heart 
yearns. It claims that coming into the vicious circle 
of self-perpetuating hate was the very Grod Himself, 
suffering its hate without being resentful in return, 
and who therefore conquered the vicious circle. In 
this victory lies more than triumph for Himself, for 
herein is revealed the pure will of God toward man; 
not hate, but love, is the final and complete will of 
God to man. 
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Witliiii the kerygmatxc faith is the open, facing 
of hostility, possible because it is anticipated and 
accepted by God and His indwelt coimmanity aviaa. before 
the person has ac^lmowledged it* 29ie mask is ripped 
off, because for the first time it is safe to do so, 
for no rejection will come for the honest facing of 
repressed hatred* The dread of being found out is 
lifted, both because we know we have been found out 
even before we have acknowledged it ourselves, and be¬ 
cause in a society of redeemed people status does not 
depend upon appearance but upon an honest facing of 
self* Devoid of false fronts, friendship need no 
longer be shunned or carefully guarded, but may become 
open; thus causing a reciprocal^ perpetuation of ac¬ 
ceptance and love instead of hate* 

Participation in such faith channels the in¬ 
evitable aggressive feelings into useful sublimated 
service of such nature that rewarding gratifications 
result* Aggression that is misplaced toward persons 
finds it proper object in evil itself and all that 
threatens fiilflllment* Gratifications in modem civi¬ 
lization that have been made distant and abstract are 
made immediate and concrete within a redeeming com¬ 
munity and saerament€Ll fellowship* Reasonable sat¬ 
isfactions are given to honest self-evaluation and 
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loving service so as to encottrage expression of the 
love or constructive instincts* To participate in 
kerygmatic faith therefore is to "both break the vicious 
circle of self-perpetuating interaction of resentments 
and foster the constructive love impulses for healthy 
life-affirming growth. 

Directions for a Program of Christian Education 

A general statment .—The definitive character¬ 
istic of Christian faith has been discovered from our 
investigation to be an experiential attestation to 
the Lordship of Christ, To the degree that we have 
been right in concluding that this has always been the 
heart and center of Christianity, and must of neces¬ 
sity continue to be, then we have the one determinant 
controlling the program of Christian education. 

Programs of Christian education will vary con¬ 
siderably in detail and basic aims, but to the degree 
we have been correct in our conclusion, each must lead 
to a faith which is kerygmatic in nature or be failures 
from the Christian point of view. On the other hand, 
from the Christian point of view, whenever one shares 
a faith kerygmatic in nature, the program which has led 
to that faith is sound, regardless of the steps in the 
program or the added secular insights used to enhance 
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The present section Is om* attesipt to point out 
the g\ild.e lines for a Christian educational program 
which ma^r lead to that dynamic faith which is the goal 
of Christian education* ft may he helpful to think 
of this in terms of the elliptical nature of Christian 
education. The foci of the ellipse are the two poles, 
equally essential, existential anxiety and kerygma. 

The first pole, existential anxiety, means that Chris¬ 
tian education must always begin with, and be aware of, 
and confront the situational needs of persons in their 
wholeness and depth. The second pole, kerygma, means 
that Christian education must always also begin with 
the eteimal message grounded in history of the nature 
and pTxrpose of God in Christ, The area; of the ellipse 
is a dynamic field of interaction between the two poles 
so that every force, event, and moment influences the 
entire field. Although the field is life in its to¬ 
tality, within circumscribed limits we may call this 
field the Christian community. The purposeful and 
designedly methodical attempt to guide the Christian 
community in relating individuals within this field can 
be called Christian education, 

Christian education as response to exigtentla.! 
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aBxle-fcy ,—Religious education has taJcen as one of its 
axioms the principle that education must begin with 
the learner; that is, pupil—centered. Only that e u- 

eation has significance that deals with the experi^n:_^ 

of the pupils, for the interpretation of experiences is 
the way people learn. With this statement this study 
would agree, with two (Qualifications, 

The first qualification is that although this 
is a starting point, it is only one of the two begin¬ 
ning points. This study suggests that the guides for 
Christian education must come from a double orientation, 
the poles of an elliptical whole, the second of which 
is kerygma, traditionally called content—centered. The 
present section emphasizes the first pole, the neces¬ 
sity of the educational process beginning with persons 
in their meeds. 

The second qualification is that we must define 
what we mean by beginning with the learner aund his 
needs. This study suggests that the starting point 
must be the existential anxiety of the person involved. 
Only to the degree that the needs of the person 
considered to be those inner basic central needs per¬ 
taining to the anxieties of existence, the tensions of 
being-itself, does Christian education begin with the 
learner. To begin with the needs of the pupil means to 
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face the anxiousness concerning the meaning of life in 
all its ramifications and to "bring these needs to 
awareness* As this is done, Christian education seeks 
to enable persons to confront such anxiety objectively 
and courageously in the light of the Christian message* 
To begin with persons in their situational 
position is not to start with secondary peripheral 
concerns but with the heart and center of their basic 
needs* Negatively, this determines that Christian ed¬ 
ucation does not have the goal of adjustment to life or 
the lessening of'tension states, except as this might 
result from new relatedness t© specific persons or the 
cosmos as a whole* It means that knowledge is not the 
goal of Christian education, although knowledge is in- 
dispensible for maturing, objective, and hopeful con¬ 
frontation of anxiety* Ethical goodness is not the 
goal, except as a necessary element in a life fulfil¬ 
ling its potential* Church membership is not the goal, 
except as the means of sxirrounding one with an environ¬ 
ment congenial to Christian growth and open to service* 
Correct doctrinal belief is not the goal, except as an 
expression of the relationship which affirms the mean¬ 
ingfullness of one's existence* 

Positively, to begin with 'existential- anxiety 
means to begin with the dependent—hostile relatedness 
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to all of life and resultant repressions and evasions 
of true selfhood. It means confronting the shattering 
breaches of togetherness encountered by persons strug¬ 
gling for mature relatedness. It means dealing with 
the self-perpetuating interaction of resentments and 
the love—hate relatedness to life which victimizes 
every person. It means dealing with the concrete 
specific problems of people, not with the hope of pro¬ 
viding temporary or expedient adjustments, but to help 
them to accept the inevitabilities of life with cour¬ 
age to go on according to their insights and abilities 
in the light of the kerygma, 

Christian education as proclamation of kerygma ,— 
The one pole of our educational approach has been des¬ 
cribed as centered in the existential anxieties of 
persons. Now ws turn to the other pole of the ellip¬ 
tical whole, the kerygma. To be educational, the pro¬ 
gram must be a continual response to the ever changing 
needs of persons in their wholeness. However, to be 
Christian, the program must also be the response to 
the historically set message of the kerygma, Christian 
education confronts the anxieties of existence with a 
declaration of the event described Jesus the Christ, 

To the ever changing needs, questions, and anxieties 
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of“ persons, Christian..leducation witnesses that the life, 
teaeliing, death, and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth 
are the evidences of God's actions to empower persons 
with life—fulfilling answers. 

This study has no oh Section to the statement 
that Christian education must he content—centered, hut 
it does laaTce two qualifications. The first qualifica¬ 
tion is that the hi—polar nature of Christian education 
he recognized. This is not to contradict the need for 
kerygma or content. It does mean that apart from human 
need, kerygma has no meaning. The second qualification 
is that proclamation of kerygma he understood dynamical¬ 
ly, in terms of the present action of Grod on a continuum 
with past action, Kerygma—centered education relates 
the once—for—all event to the continuing life of the 
Spirit through community. 

Whatever else a Christian educational program 
might he, it is Christian to the degree that the kerygma 
is proclaimed. Negatively, this means that hihlical 
knowledge is not the goal of Christian education, ex¬ 
cept to the degree that biblical knowledge conveys 
the eternal message, kerygma, to persons in estrangement. 
Assent to certain statements about Grod, Jesus, or the 
church is not the goal, except to the degree that God 
is confessed as the acting one who meets existential 
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need, as Jesus is affirmed to "be the present living 
Lord of one’s life, and the church is the embodiment 
of and witness to that historical event, Christ. 

Positively, Christian education which is center¬ 
ed in one pole as the kerygma, declares that in spite 
of the hostility that one inevitably feels towards one's 
surroundings and oneself, there is evidence for affirm¬ 
ing the friendliness of life grounded in a friendly God. 
Eerygma-centered education affirms that estrangements 
of life are counter to things at they ought to be, and 
that the will of God is forever initiating and empower¬ 
ing creation for togetherness, Kerygma—centered educa¬ 
tion declares that God has entered into the vicious 
circle of self-perpetuating hate, suffering its hate wi-ei- 
out resentment in return, and thus witnessing to the 
will of God as love toward us and acting to instill 
power to overcome hate within us. It means that hos¬ 
tility may be openly faced and acknowledged, not only 
because it is the only objectively valid way of dealing 
effectively with hostility, but because God has already 
anticipated and accepted man as he is so that the un¬ 
real pretenses or evasions are no longer necessary. It 
declares that instead of reciprocating hate and resent¬ 
ment, man is now swept up into a blessed circle of 
reciprocating acceptance and love. To declare kerygma 
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is to declare that the realities of life are not all 
that they seem to he, and that there are life forces 
operating within society and within oneself which are 
not only transcending human finitude hut which witness 
to the purposefulness and goodness of God and all 
creation. 

The teirminology and statement of the kerygma 
will he determined within each group according to its 
own peculair emphasis, hut the essential concern is 
that the kerygsiatic element of God*s action in Christ 
for man*3 meed he known and proclaimed in the education¬ 
al process in such manner that persons can siffirm this 
faith out of experiential relatedness, 

Christian education as function of the kerygmatic 
community . —The picture of Christian education as 
elliptically hi-pdlar in nature can he extended to 
include the thought that the area circumscrihed is the 
keirygmatic community, and Christian education is the 
force of influence between these two poles. Both poles 
exert influence upon every person, the difference he—, 
tween people being the relative relation to the poles. 

If one is so involved in his situational needs that 
he cannot objectify his hopes with either secular or 
spiritual insight we would say that the demonic is 
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supreme in tliat life, that kerygma does not answer 
existential anxiety. On the other hand, if situational 
needs are not confronted openly it is probably an in¬ 
dication of sterility of thought, evasiveness of human 
freedom, or a restriction of the circumference in order 
to gain security within a partial world at the denial 
of potentiality, Midway is a position under tension 
in the field of the two poles which is the aim of 
Christian education, 

There is no kerygma without a kerygmatic com¬ 
munity, There is no Christ without a witnessing com¬ 
munity to the Christ, Historically, it is the presence 
of the Christian community which furnishes the only 
adequate proof of the kerygmatic message. The church's 
existence is the greatest declaration that the life, 
teaching, death, and rSBurrection of Jesus are the 
Christ, the manifestation of the power of God to em¬ 
power life over all evil and death. The kerygmatic 
community is really the only justification for the 
declaration of kerygma, and therefore it is essential 
in the program of Christian education. 

Prom a Christian standpoint, the kerygmatic 
community is essential for facing one's existential 
situation. This does not deny that there are many 
communities which help persons to constructively 

'•1 

A 
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confront tlieir existential situation even thoiigli such, 
communities deny or remain silent about the Clirist 
element* Our contention is that wherever there is 
life affirming power to overcome human ignorance, re¬ 
belliousness, hate, estrangement, and all such life de-- 
sbroying factors, there is the power in part which is 
completely manifested in the Christ. However, these are 
not Christian educational programs even though they may 
have positive worth. To be Christian programs the 
constructive factor must always be acknowledged as 
being empowered by God as fully manifested in the 
Christ of the kerygma. 

The kerygmatic community is simply the grouping 
of those who declare that the anxiety of their existence 
has found hope in the kerygma, and therefore feel em¬ 
powered to live in spite of estrangements with one 
another in hope and love. This is a two-sided observa¬ 
tion, The first side is that the kerygmatic commimity 
witnesses that it is the kerygma, the action of God, 
which has called it into existence. Its message is 
always that God is doing something for us. It is al¬ 
ways a witness to the action of God and the declaration 
that God is the source of all power and hope. Secondly, 
this observation points out that a new creative rela¬ 
tionship is evidenced within a grouping of people. 
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Friendliness and acceptance, forgiveness and love, joy 
and service are seen as human elements concretely lived 
out within individual lives within a fellowship. It is 
this which the observers see and experience, and it is 
this which maires the initial impact upon the learner in 
the educational program, 

This paradoxical two—sidedness, that everything 
is due to the initiating and empowering of God who 
stands transcending the human situation, and yet specif¬ 
ically it is the hiaman condition of actuality of a 
meaningful relationship which one sees and es^eriences, 
which gives the kerygma its essential place within 
Christian education. Just as the message that God 
loves is verified in the historical concreteness of 
Jesus who is witnessed to he Christ hy his loving ac¬ 
tion and the indwelt community which hears his name, 
so also is the message that God loves verified hy the 
concretization .of love within an experiential community. 
Therefore, we say that Christian education is not one 
segment or part of the program of the church, Christian 
education is the total impact of the life of the church, 
Christian education is not simply the Sunday school 
program, an adult discussion class, or some specified 
hour which is described as educational, Christian 
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education is not one more activity of the church along¬ 
side other activities^ such as worshipj service, or 
recreation, hut it is integral to the life of the church 
in its totality* Christian education is what the com¬ 
municants do both within and without the church* The 
basic teaching element then is not the specific words 
of teachers and preachers, but the attitudes which in¬ 
fluence daily action, and it is this which makes the 
real impact in Christian education* 

We have said that the kerygma, to be kei^gma, 
must be declared with passion* By passion we mean 
involvement in the message declared* This declaration 
of the kerygma with passion is only in part verbal, 
that is, preaching and oral teaching. It is also, and 
primarily, non-verbal* To say to someone that God is 
forgiving is not only meaningless, but it is felt to be 
contradictory to experience by hearers, unless it is 
lived out in a forgiving manner by individuals and com¬ 
munity* God is invariably thought to be hostile to 
one’s self unless God is witnessed to in a friendly 
community, friendly in actions as well as in its decla¬ 
rations about the nature of God* God is felt to be 
condemning, imless there is an accepting community 
validating the declaration that God is accepting* God 
becomes only a rationalization of self-idealization 
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■unless a coumrunity declares as an integral part of its 
life its critical faculty as the expression of God, 

What we are saying is simply that individ-uals, struggling 
with life in the despairs and anxieties of existence, 
do not differentiate "between God and the community 
which hears his name. One is known hy the other, for 
good or evil, 

Christiaa education suh.iect to the hihlical 
norm .—The normative nat'ure of the Bihle for Christian 
education must now he stated. The normative natxire of 
the Bihle is derived from its relation to the kerygma 
and the kerygmatic community. 

Previos'uly we have stated that there could he 
no kerygma without a kerygmatic comm-unity, even tho'ogh 
the kerygma itself is the so'urce of the existence of 
the kerygmatic community. The kerygmatic observations 
and experiences of individ-uals arising out of their 
existential needs are always experienced within a 
kerygmatic community,’ a human grouping. The empirical 
basis of kerygmatic faith results from participation 
in the life of the church. On this experiential basis, 
that the church exists and witnesses to the kerygma, 
we affirm the event of the kerygma and its significance 
for us. The only proof we have of the kerygmatic event. 
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especially the resurrection, is not the assiiranee of 
documentary evidence, hut experiential evidence, the 
actual community in which we participate. But the 
kerygma hlways is normative and has precedence, for 
the kerygmatic community exists because the kerygma 
occured. Since the kerygma takes precedence, it is 
true that not only do the kerygma and kerygmatic com¬ 
munity stand related to one another reciprocally but 
also in tension to each other, The kerygma furnishes 
the basis for the existence of the kerygmatic community 
and is the ultimate norm of Christian faith and life. 
Since the kerygma is the source and norm of 
C^iristian faith, the kerygmatic community must never 
cease to witness to that event. In the primitive chxirch 
the life and death and resurrection of Jesus ^o is 
Christ occurred in such a way that it cannot be repeated. 
Therefore, the experience and witness of that early 
church is normative for those in any age who look to¬ 
ward the kerygma for an answer to their present situa¬ 
tion, The experience of this early church is made 
available to us in the Bible, the record of the kerygma 
as experienced by those within the first kerygmatic 
community brought into existence by the kerygma. There¬ 
fore, the Bible, which is the recorded witness to the 
kerygma by the kerygmatic coiamunity in closest proximity 
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•to the kerygmatic eventj is normative, not in its own 
ri^t, hut because of its unique relationship to the 
early community which had received the kerygma. The 
kerygma has always been the only so'urce and norm of 
CJhristian faith, but the kerygma was known only in the 
living community which witnessed to the kerygma in the 
Bible. Therefore, the Bible always imzst stand as the 
norm of Christian educational programs, even though 
the kerygmatic community furnishes the experiential 
basis for faith and the kerygma is •ultimately normative. 

The Bible is the recorded wi-tness of individ— 
uals and groups who fo-und in the kerygma an answer to 
their anxieties of life. This "wi-tness of the kerygmatic 
community under the impact of the kerygma was given to 
fulfill the need within others for a life affirming an¬ 
swer to their existential anxiety. Simply because the 
Bible is the wi'tness of the early community of faith 
concerning the relevancy of the kerygma to existential 
anxiety, it is now the norm for those struggling with 
their own depth needs who look to the distinctive answer 
of the kerygma. Itself the product of the kerygmatic 
community, the Bible now becomes its norm because of 
its closeness to the kerygma, the ultimate source and 
norm of Christian faith and life. 
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Our Bllsle Is essential In Christian education, 
not in itself, hut because of its unique and proximate 
relation to the kerygma, the action of the living God 
for man’s salvation, 

Christian education and the relational nature of 
Christian faith .--•Christian faith, defined kerygmatical- 
ly, affirms that Christ has eternal meaning for one * s 
life. This relationship of kerygma to existential 
anxiety, of Christ to persons, of the redeeming com¬ 
munity to individuals in need, is the goal of Christian 
education, 

2his means that whatever distinctive doctrine a 
Christian group might have, for the individuals with¬ 
in this group these doctrines have meaning in so far 
as they express the experientally validated relation¬ 
ships of these individuals, A doctrine has no saving 
power unless it is within and part of a person’s experi¬ 
ence, The hihlical words ’'believe,•' "know,” and 
"trust" air refer to the quality of being empirically 
established in one’s own experience, 

Ho declaration of faith has meaning unless it is 
an expression of participation in some specific con¬ 
crete situationsil relationship. This means that no 
affirmation about God or Christ has meaning unless it 
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is an inference resulting from human relationship. 

All kerygmatic declarations about transcendental 
relationships are more than intellectual assertions. 
They are affirmations empirically established by par¬ 
ticipation in the truth affirmed. This means that the 
quality of the affirmation depends upon human relation¬ 
ships and inferences drawn from them. 

All changes in personality, character and at¬ 
titude toward life result from relationships. If there 
is to be renewal and transformation of one's being, it 
must result from new relatedness to life, first of all 
in human terms and then, in the light of the kerygma, 
in transcendental terms. If there is deformation or 
drawing back of one’s being, it restilts from bad re¬ 
latedness to life, which also then is inferred about 
transcendental relationships. 

The relational nature of life is inevitable, 

The only question is whether the relationships are to 
be demonic or creative. The goal of Christian educa¬ 
tion is to surround individuals with a creative com¬ 
munity under the influence of the kerygma sc that the 
relational nature of life will lead toward positive 
relatedness. 

The verbalization of one's faith is itself 
not a goal of Christian education. However, it is a 
goal to the degree that the anxieties of life need 
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to be brou^t to awareness in order to be confronted 
and the answers of faith must be subjected to analysis 
by others concerning their objectivity. Verbalization 
is also a patrt of Christian education in the sense of 
the responsibility of witnessing to others concerning 
having found in the kerygma an answer to need. It is 
only by sharing the experience of the kerygma that it 
can bring faith and new courage for each other. 

The church, that which we have called the 
kerygmatic community, is a community of positive, con¬ 
structive and redeeming relatedness. Even thou^ it is 
the church which consciously and unconsciously carries 
on the program of Christian education, it is also the 
task of Christian education to continually bring about 
the true church. Only in such a community of relation¬ 
ship is one free to acknowledge one’s inadequacy and 
need, for therein is an environment in which one will 
not be rejected for failure. The existence of the com¬ 
munity continually affirms the power of Christ for 
themselves and serves as an avenue of witnessing to 
others as one feels such commissioning. 

Baptism is a reality act of initiation which is 
most important for Christian education. However else 
baptism may be defined, it ought to be a symbolical 
means of communicating the kerygmatic experience of 
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being caugbt up by tbe power of God in a saving comnni— 
nity, Bap-tism, kerygmatically understood, oiigiit to 
convey the kerygmatic element of being accepted and 
loved in spite of oneself, Ri^tly understood, declara¬ 
tions about baptism are made adequately and meaning¬ 
fully only after the experience of having been initiat¬ 
ed into the fellowship. Bringing people to an under¬ 
standing of the meaning of baptism is part of the 
educational process, but it can only be \mderstood in 
any real sense after the experience of having it happen 
to oneself. 

The Lord's supper is also a reality act essential 
to Christian education. In this act there is symbolical 
verification of that which has been empirically estab¬ 
lished in human and transcending relationship. All 
questions about the memorial or transubstantial nature 
of the Lord's supper have arisen out of the attempt to 
try to enhance the experiential nature of the act, but 
are in themselves incidental, to kerygmatic faith. The 
only question about the Lord's supper that is signifi¬ 
cant for kerygmatic faith is in regard to the establish¬ 
ment of an experientially validated relationship of Gk>d 
actively, acceptingly, and creatin^y relating to the 
recepient. The power of the Lord's supper is in terms 
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of tlie confidence it instills and tlie coixrage it enables 
one to affixm in the face of anxioris life situations* 
This depends upon the empirical fact of our restored 
unity with the grace of God which it is the smyholical 
task of the supper to establish* 

Christian ethics are the outgrowth of new Re¬ 
lationships established in the educational process. 

To the degree that ethical demands must be made upon 
individuals it is an indication of estrangements in 
relationship. The fact that ethical demands must be 
made is a recognition of human fraility and sin and 
the demonic element in life. Self-discipline is a 
goal of Christian education as a result of the creative 
relationships on the human and transcendental level* 
Religious education is supportive of the courage needed 
to move out in ethical behavior. The function of 
Christian education is to establish a situation con¬ 
ducive to courageous living more than it is to make 
known the ethical demands of right living 

Finally, we may say that there are no iaetiiods 
in Christian education that are sacred. Whatever 
methods lend themselves to bringing about better re¬ 
lationships and expressing the eternal message of 
kerygma in concrete situations are to be utilized by 
the programs of Christian education. 
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